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Na recent number of Zhe Popular Science Monthly, the Italian 
pragmatist, Papini, makes the very significant statement 
that ‘pragmatism is really less a philosophy than a method of 
doing without a philosophy.” From this point of view, any 
critique of pragmatism would prove gratuitous. However, the 
doctrines of pragmatism are regarded in many quarters to-day in 
a very different light. Its adherents are not satisfied with con- 
sidering it as a substitute for philosophy, but insist that it merits 
the name and the rank of the only true philosophy as well. 

If pragmatism is to justify itself, it must surely be able to 
satisfy the test to which it requires all other alleged truth to be 
subjected. Can it stand its own test? ‘“ Whatever works is 
true.” Does pragmatism measure up to this standard? Yes 
and no. There are so many cases where truth is revealed by the 
pragmatic test easily and effectually, that it is natural to fall into 
the error that here is the master-key that will fit all locks.) If 
one is lost in the forest and wishes to find the true trail, if the 
machine is out of gear and needs adjustment, if the child has a 
fever and needs an antipyretic, if the safe must be opened and 
only the true combination will do it, —in all of these and in an 
innumerable number of similar cases, the criterion of a practical 
test both discovers and proves the truth in each instance. There 
has been too great a tendency on the part of many of the advo- 
cates of pragmatism, however, to indulge in the method of proof 
by illustration. The illustrations are for the most part apposite 
and convincing as regards both the prevalence and the efficiency 
of the pragmatic method over extensive areas of thought and 
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practice. ‘But there are also many negative cases where this 
method proves wholly unsatisfactory. It does not work, and 
therefore stands condemned out of its own mouth.; And it is this 
feature of pragmatism, its inadequacy, which it is the purpose of 
this paper to emphasize and prove. This inadequacy is dis- 
closed in the following ways: 

1. Pragmatism is inadequate as a working hypothesis. 

2. It is inadequate, because in its application we subordinate it 
to other considerations. 

3. It is inadequate, because of the limitation of its alleged crea- 
tive function. 

1. Pragmatism should certainly prove itself as a satisfactory 
working hypothesis ; applied as a test to the practical affairs of 
life, we should be able to reach a solution which fits each con- 
crete situation. Professor James has given us a working formula: 
“ The true, to put it very briefly, is only the expedient.in the way 
of our thinking, just as the right is only the expedient in the way 
of our behaving.””' 

The expedient as such, however, often suggests a false lead. 
We cannot identify the expedient with the true any more than 
we can identify it with the right. Nor can the expedient be made 
the test either of the right or the true without in turn subjecting 
the expedient to other very essential considerations. We do not 
trust ourselves to the guidance of expediency in a wholly un- 
reserved manner. In many cases we find that it is convenient 
to follow in the way of the expedient, but always with open eyes 
and open mind, and never with a blind implicit confidence. In 
this connection, I would draw attention to Professor Dewey’s defi- 
nition of thinking: “It is the whole dynamic experience with its 
qualitative and pervasive identity of value, and its inner distrac- 
tion, its elements at odds with each other, its tension against 
each other, contending each for its proper place and relationship, 
that generates the thought situation.” * And again: ‘‘ The con- 
dition which antecedes and provokes any particular exercise of 
reflective knowing is always one of discrepancies, struggle, ‘ col- 
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lision.’ This condition is practical, for it involves the habits and 
interests of the organism, an agent.”"' Let us take this idea, 
that thinking arises out of a situation involving inner distraction, 
discrepancies, struggle, collision, and ask ourselves if the test of 
expediency will assure a complete and satisfactory solution in all 
such predicaments. Let us take a typical instance of collision 
and struggle which we all may surely regard as one of the com- 
monplace experiences of our moral life, the struggle between our 
sense of duty, on the one hand, and that of inclination, on the 
other. The pragmatic test as to what will most effectively and 
easily meet the difficulties of the situation which confronts us, 
we feel is not only inadequate, but also unworthy of our deeper 
ethical sentiment and conviction. There are cases, and not a 
few at that, where we not only do not follow the lead of expedi- 
ency, looking to the possible consequences of our choices, but 
on the contrary we steadfastly, and somewhat stubbornly it may 
be, determine our course of action wholly in scorn of conse- 
quences. 

Of course it is quite possible that there are those who natu- 
rally take the point of view of the inimitable Harold Skimpole, 
who, upon being asked by Mr. Boythorn, “Is there such a thing 
as principle, Mr. Harold Skimpole ?” replied with a crude but 
nevertheless genuine flavor of pragmatic feeling: ‘‘Upon my 
life, I have not the least idea! I don’t know what it is you call 
by that name, or where it is, or who possesses it. If you pos- 
sess it, and find it comfortable, I am quite delighted, and congratu- 
late you heartily. But I know nothing about it, I assure you; 
for I am a mere child, and lay no claim to it, and I don’t want 
it.” The concrete situation which emerges more often in our 
lives perhaps than any other is the one which presents this col- 
lision between policy and principle, between expediency and duty. 
And whenever this crisis occurs in our experience, the pragmatic 
test is wholly unavailing. We dare not commit ourselves unre- 
servedly to its control. ‘ Will it work?” or “ Will it pay?” 
are not formulas by which we seek to ease the strain of perplex- 
ing moral emergencies. 
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Professor James qualifies his definition of the true in terms of 
the expedient to the extent of insisting that the expedient is that 
which proves to be the expedient in the long run and on the 
whole.’ 

The difficulty with this qualification is that, in the particular 
situation which confronts us, the idea of the expedient in the 
long run and on the whole can afford us no assistance whatsoever 
in reaching a definite and immediate solution of the concrete 
practical problem at hand. Moreover, the pragmatist insists that 
it is just this particular concrete situation alone which can give 
rise to truth in a completely satisfactory manner. If, then, there 
are certain concrete situations such as I have cited, which not 
only are not relieved by the test of expediency, but which we 
instinctively scorn even to approach by that way, we are con- 
strained to conclude that the test of expediency is inadequate at 
that point especially where we would naturally expect it to be 
most practically available. 

Turning from the expedient “in the way of our behaving ’’ to 
{the expedient “in the way of our thinking,’”’ we find that the 
various elements of knowledge which come before us are not 
received or rejected as knowledge according to the test of their 
utility. There are certain truths whose “instrumental value” is 
entirely concealed. They possess, however, an interest in them- 
selves, and attract our attenticn more by what they are than by 
what they can do for us either in our thinking or in our life of 
action. Again, there are certain elements of knowledge which 
not only do not show any indications of utility, but, as a matter 
of fact, do not possess any vestige of utility in themselves ; never- 
theless they may conserve a useful end by being brought into 
combination with certain other elements.; Darwin has remarked 
that, according to his observations, utility generally is the result 
of a number of elements separately useless.” 

If the elements which in themselves possess no palpable use 
are rejected from our body of knowledge by the pragmatic test, 
then none of the useful combinations, of which they are neces- 


1 Of. cit., p. 222. 
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sary parts, can ever attain to a realization in our experience. 
Moreover, the combinations which are often most productive of 
useful and it may be beneficial results, are those whose various 
component parts have been gathered from widely different sources. 
They represent the collaboration of many minds and often the 
result of several generations of research and speculation. Enough 
has been said to indicate how impossible it is in certain situations 
to meet the demand which is urged by Professor J@mes that one 
should be able to give ‘“truth’s cash-value in experiential 
terms.”"' The fact is that, whenever there is a demand for cash 
value, then the real value is always subjected to some discount- 
ing process. There is always a loss which must be sustained. 
And a general demand throughout the whole body of our truths 
for the cash value of each in terms “ of directly verifying sensi- 
ble experiences somewhere,”’ would certainly precipitate a panic 
in the world of our thinking as surely as would a similar demand 
in the world of finance. Professor James concedes that all truths 
which we hold are not subjected to actual verification, but are 
accredited by other truths within one and the same “ credit sys- 
tem.” ‘‘ Truth,” he states, “lives, in fact, for the most part on a 
credit system. Our thoughts and beliefs ‘ pass,’ so long as noth- 
ing challenges them, just as bank-notes pass so long as nobody 
refuses them.’ This credit system, however, according to Pro- 
fessor James’s account, rests upon no secure foundation. And as 
proof of this I would cite the following : “‘ For pluralistic pragma- 
tism, truth grows up inside of all the finite experiences. They lean 
on each other, but the whole of them, if such a whole there be, 
leans on nothing.’’* If such isthe credit system of our thinking, 
are we not laying ourselves open to the charge of ‘ kiting checks,’ 
to carry out the financial figure which Professor James so appos- 
itely uses? When in financial transactions a man maintains his 
credit in one bank by depositing there a check upon another bank, 
and that in turn is made good by still another check upon a third 
bank, and so on within the limit of his daring, ‘each leaning 
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upon the other but the whole leaning upon nothing,’ then he not 
only runs the risk of the miscarriage of his adventure, but also 
of fine and imprisonment as well. It is not merely that this 
scheme has not worked; but in the attempt he has violated a 
fundamental principle of honesty also. And it is this latter point 
with which the law is peculiarly concerned. When we trust the 
credit system of our reasoning by which we pass from one truth 
to another accredited by it, we are deeply concerned as to whether 
there is any underlying ground upon which the whole system 
rests. We too are concerned with principles of procedure, and 
the necessities of adaptation and of adjustment which must be 
observed. And it does make a difference to us in our thinking, 
if the system of knowledge within which we pass from one thought 
to another has its parts so loosely knit together that it can give 
no assurance whatsoever of constancy, or of consistency, or of 
coherency. The idea of “a loose universe,’ as Professor James 
styles it, in which all things are possible, and where we may 
become creators as well as actors, appeals most strongly to our 
imagination and provokes the spirit of adventure. But does it 
satisfy certain needs and demands of our logical nature, which 
cannot be lightly ignored ? And this question we will now discuss 
under the second point of our criticism. 

2. The theory of pragmatism is inadequate, because we are con- 
strained to subordinate it to other considerations. There is much 
talk among pragmatists about purposive thinking, and the insist- 
ence that thought is essentially concerned with some problem 
which must be solved. The line of procedure in thinking is thus 
declared to be a line directed towards some definite goal. And 
if the goal is reached, the thought processes are judged to be 
true. Taking this as the programme of all logical procedure, it 
nevertheless remains true that in all of our efforts to reach such 
a goal, we must obey the rules of the game. Amidst the prob- 
lems of life and of thought, the line of solution is not always a 
straight line or the line of least resistance. Its course is deter- 
mined not merely by the end which we desire to reach, but also 
by certain laws of necessity and consistency which we disregard 
at our peril. Our reasoning upon the problems which demand 
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solution has free play and a wide range, but only within the limits 
which the rules and penalties of the game of thinking prescribe. 
In searching in our minds for the probable solution of a problem, 
we do not subject all possible solutions to their several tests. 
There are often many solutions which are momentarily suggested, 
but which we reject almost automatically, because we see that 
they would violate the rules of the game. This selective function 
of thought prior to any process of actual verification, and indeed 
in place of it, certainly indicates that in our thinking we recog- 
nize some other test of truth than the mere pragmatic standard 
as to whether it works or not. 

To this, no doubt, the pragmatist would rejoin that truth must 
not only be of such a character that it will fit into the concrete 
situation of actual facts in a way that can explain them satisfac- 
torily ; but also that it will fit into a thought situation in a like 
satisfactory manner, so as to do no violence to the fundamental 
laws of our logical nature. Verification of this kind, however, 
concedes in its very statement the consideration of a higher 
standard to which the simple pragmatic test must conform. In 
other words, truth’s instrumental value is conditioned and deter- 
mined both in nature and range by the demands of our reason 
for coherency and consistency. Professor James is plainly con- 
scious of such a demand when he finds himself constrained to 
make certain reservations which certainly seem to be of the nature 
of a most significant concession in this regard. He allows that 
“our experience is all shot through with regularities. One bit of 
it can warn us to get ready for another bit, can ‘intend’ or be 
‘significant of’ that remoter object. The object’s advent is the 
significance’s verification. Truth, in these cases, meaning nothing 
but eventual verification, is manifestly incompatible with way- 
wardness on our part. Woe to him whose beliefs play fast and 
loose with the order which realities follow in his experience ; they 
will lead him nowhere or else make false connexions.”' And 
again: ‘‘ This need of an eternal moral order is one of the deepest 
needs of our breast.’’* ‘ Between the coercions of the sensible 
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order and those of the ideal order, our mind is thus wedged 
tightly. Our ideas must agree with realities, be such realities 
concrete or abstract, be they facts or be they principles, under 
penalty of endless inconsistency and frustration.”"' These state- 
ments certainly concede the presence of determining factors in our 
thinking other than the pragmatic factor of realizing a desired 
end. If the search for truth must be confined to certain defi- 
nitely determined limits, then the determining factors which set 
the boundaries of the area of possible solutions must themselves 
be regarded as directly affecting the nature of the truth which we 
are endeavoring to discover. If, in working out practical solu- 
tions of the difficulties which the various experiences of life pre- 
sent, we find ourselves under the coercion of an ‘ideal order,’ or 
of a ‘moral order,’ or of a ‘ sensible order,’ then that which deter- 
mines to any extent the nature of the means to a certain desired 
end, must surely be regarded as essential a factor as the end itself 
in the composition of that truth. Considerations such as these 
do not bear out the idea which the pragmatists are so fond of 
urging, that we are free lances in the world of our thinking, that 
the universe is after all but ‘loosely constructed,’ and that all 
theories need to be ‘unstiffened,’ to use a term of Papini’s. It 
would be well for the pragmatist to pause in his efforts to test the 
products of thought, in order to consider the full significance of 
the coercion and control to which the processes of thought them- 
selves must be continually subjected. 

Professor James allows also that every truth must conform to 
“the collectivity of experience’s demands.” * And, in the same 
vein, he says that he has “ insisted on the fact that truth is made 
largely out of previous truths. Men’s beliefs at any time are so 
much experience funded.”"* In this connection we should not 
overlook a very significant feature of our funded experience as a 
body of truth, namely, that it is not a mere collection of particu- 
lar experiences, but a system of coherently connected and inter- 
dependent parts so held together as to form the ground of the 
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necessary and universal relations which we infer from it. Papini 
insists that the pragmatist’s ‘‘ sympathies will be with the study 
of the particular instance.” The particular instance, however, is 
always unintelligible unless we are able to interpret it in the light 
of its universal significance and implication. The particular in- 
stance can never become a part of our general body of knowledge 
unless we submit it to some process of thought transmutation, 
by which it is refined of its particularity, and of all local and 
temporal color. Professor Dewey is, I think, conscious of this 
characteristic of thought, when he says that “ thought has a dis- 
tinctive work to do, one which involves a qualitative transforma- 
tion of (at least) the relationships of the presented matter; as 
fast as it accomplishes this work, the subject-matter becomes 
somehow thought’s own. As we have just seen, the data are 
progressively organized to meet thought’s ideal of a complete 
whole, with its members interconnected according to a determin- 
ing principle.” * 

Professor James, moreover, is quite willing to acknowledge 
that by virtue of the ‘law of the kind’ we pass from truth to 
truth without recourse to the test of actual verification. He says: 
“ Another great reason — beside economy of time—for waiving 
complete verification in the usual business of life is that all things 
exist in kinds and not singly. Our world is found once for all to 
have that peculiarity. So that when we have once directly veri- 
fied our ideas about one specimen of a kind, we consider our- 
selves free to apply them to other specimens without verifica- 
tion. . . . Relations among purely mental ideas form another 
sphere where true and false beliefs obtain, and here the beliefs 
are absolute, or unconditional. . . . The objects here are mental 
objects. Their relations are perceptually obvious at a glance, 
and no sense verification is necessary. Moreover, once tt..:, 
always true, of those same mental objects. Truth here has an 
‘eternal’ character. . . . You are sure to get truth if you can 
but name the kind rightly, for your mental relations hold good of 
everything of that kind without exception.”* In this connection 
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it would be well to call attention to the reason why we trust our- 
selves to such processes and constantly employ them in our think- 
ing. It is simply because we recognize in certain ideas and the 
relations obtaining between them a universal significance and cer- 
tain necessary implications as well. If we entertain certain ideas, 
we are forced to accept others which are bound up with them, 
not merely in anticipation of some subsequent verification, but, on 
the contrary, with a feeling that any attempt at such verification 
would be wholly superfluous. Aside from the question as to 
whether such a procedure is logically warranted or not, the fact 
that we constantly find ourselves abiding by the results of our 
reasoning processes with an undisturbed satisfaction, and without 
the faintest suggestion of the need of verification, is in itself most 
significant. 

Moreover, we are not satisfied with a bare verification of any 
truth upon which we may have happened blindly to stumble. 
We are restless in our minds until we come to understand in 
some way the rationale of the process by which one is able to 
arrive at the truth in question. As children, we were quite satis- 
fied with the result of the problems upon which we were work- 
ing, if only we could contrive to get our answers to correspond 
with those given in our text-book. Later on, however, under 
the spur of a dawning intellectual curiosity, we were not satisfied 
with such a test by itself. We came to demand a reason for the 
validity of the operations themselves, by which we were able to 
obtain the desired answer; and then we learned to trust im- 
plicitly the results of certain operations which had been accredited 
in reason, where appeal to text-books and their presumably 
correct answers was no longer possible. Indeed, we found that 
if we wished to verify the results of certain mathematical and 
logical processes, the operation consisted in a procedure which 
simply amounted to the reversal of the original order of these 
processes, that is, working them backwards, so that the verifica- 
tion in question was in reality a verification of the processes them- 
selves, and only in an indirect manner of the results of the proc- 
esses. Such a method of procedure rests upon the supposition 
that, if the processes are true, the result must be true. Our veri- 
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fication, then, in cases of this kind, is only a checking up of the 
processes, and thereby eliminating the possibility of error in them. 

We are not satisfied, ¢. g., with the explanation of the methods 
of trigonometry, that they are found to work satisfactorily when 
applied to certain practical problems ; we are by no means satis- 
fied with the mere statement that, if we are surveying a field, we 
will find it convenient to proceed upon the assumption that the 
sum of the angles of a triangle equals two right angles, but if we 
are navigating a ship we will be able to verify our work, by appeal 
to actual distances traversed, only by regarding the sum of the 
angles of a triangle equal to something more than two right 
angles. We are not satisfied with the knowledge merely that 
certain suppositions will work; we wish and we demand to know 
also why they must work in different ways under differing cir- 
cumstances. Science would have made but comparatively slow 
progress, if the pioneers in that field had remained satisfied in 
their minds with merely asking the question, What ideas are 
found to work satisfactorily ? and had neglected to insist upon 
that other question as to the underlying reason why they neces- 
sarily must work in just that way which seems to be their pecul- 
iar way and in no other. 

Again, let us regard for a moment the significance of a table 
of logarithms in this connection. If there is anything in the 
world which possesses merely ‘instrumental’ value, it is a 
table of logarithms. It offers nothing of value in itself. There 
is no diversion, or comfort, or solace in a table of logarithms. Its 
value consists solely in what it is able to accomplish; but merely a 
statement of what it is able to accomplish we refuse absolutely to 
accept as the validation of the truth of its processes. Our reason 
demands something more. We wish to know why such a tre- 
mendously complicated machinery always produces its results 
with such a nicety of precision and accuracy. But when we find 
that this intricate maze of numbers, seemingly unrelated and dis- 
connected, is nevertheless the necessary and natural outcome of 
the exceedingly simple law of exponential relations, fundamental 
and universal, then we feel that for the first time we have discov- 
ered the truth of the logarithmic relations which is both signifi- 
cant and satisfying. 
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) And ina similar instance, that of any algebraical series, we are 

| not satisfied with the statement that the supposed law of the 

. series is true, because if we put it to the test as regards any speci- 

fied term, we will find that it works. We demand that our reason- 

ing once for all should swing clear of all hazard of special em- 

pirical verification. We wish to be assured that the law of the 

series will and must hold for any term whatsoever. We are not 

satisfied when we have tested the law of the binomial theorem, 

— for instance, for a number of terms, however many we may choose 

at random for our tests ; we insist upon some demonstration that 

the law in question must hold for all terms and for any power, 

| integral or fractional, positive or negative. In short, the chief aim 

i} of all mathematical procedure is to rise from the level of the special 

case to the higher level of the universal statement, or law. We 

| may define mathematics as that science whose aim is to render 

special verification superfluous. 

It is urged, however, by the pragmatist, as, for instance, by Mr. 

; Schiller in his chapter on “‘ Non-Euclidean Geometry and the 

| Kantian a@ priori,” that the very foundations of mathematics are 

) themselves merely hypothetical, and are true only so far as they 

{ may be empirically accredited.' But all systems of applied mathe- 

matics rest primarily upon some system of a pure mathematic, 

whose relations and implications exert a controlling and deter- 

i mining power, whatever may be the special condition or circum- 

if stance to which they may be applied. Mr. Russell has put this 

) very clearly in his Principles of Mathematics : ‘* What pure mathe- 

| t matics asserts is merely that the Euclidean propositions follow 

f from the Euclidean axioms, — 72. ¢., it asserts an implication : any 

space which has such and such properties has alsc such and such 

other properties. Thus, as dealt with in pure mathematics, the 

Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries are equally true ; in 

. each nothing is affirmed except implications. All propositions 

as to what actually exists, like the space we live in, belong to 

experimental or empirical science, not to mathematics ; whenthey 

: belong to applied mathematics, they arise from giving to one or ‘ 
: more of the variables in a proposition of pure mathematics some 
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constant value satisfying the hypothesis, and thus enabling us, for 
that value of the variable, actually to assert both hypothesis and 
consequent instead of asserting merely the implication. We assert 
always in mathematics that if a certain assertion / is true of any 
entity x, or of any set of entities x y ¢ -- -, then some other assertion 
g is true of those entities ; but we do not assert either p or g sepa- 
rately of our entities. We assert a relation between the assertions 
p and g, which I shall call formal implication.” This point is a 
very important one, that there are certain necessities of implication 
not only in mathematical reasoning but in all reasoning generally, 
with which, we know in advance, all pragmatic tests will have to 
square. They also enable us to cut out many special efforts at 
verification, which otherwise would prove most tedious, annoying, 
and time-consuming. And we trust the results which are deter- 
mined by the law of implication quite as confidently as we do the 
actual evidence of their truth directly manifested in our own experi- 
ence. When it is asserted by the pragmatist that the laws of 
mathematics or the laws of physical science rest, at the last analy- 
sis, upon a hypothetical basis, it would be well for him to inquire 
somewhat more closely as to the fundamental significance of the 
hypothetical relation. While it is true that the hypothetical 
expresses a supposition, it does not by any means rest upon a 
supposition. The statement may be qualified, but if it has any 
force and significance, it must rest upon an unqualified ground. 
For instance, we may have the hypothetical judgment, “ If a man 
takes a certain specified quantity of arsenic, it will surely kill 
him.”” The antecedent must be realized, or the consequent will 
not follow ; and this is the uncertain and variable element which 
a judgment expresses. But the ground upon which the very 
uncertainty itself rests is fixed in the constant and unalterable rela- 
tions of arsenic to the human system. Unless you had some 
such constant as this, every problem in life, both theoretical and 
practical, would be wholly indeterminate. 

It is urged, moreover, by the pragmatist that such a hypothesis 
as that of the all-pervading ether to account for the phenomena 
of light, electricity, magnetism, etc., is only a convenient way of 
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representing to our minds in the crude terms which our intellects 
can grasp certain relations whose nature can at best only be 
guessed, and must ever remain most inadequately portrayed. I 
would insist, however, that our received scientific hypotheses are 
something more than suggestive figures of speech. They are not 
merely clever allegories. They have some substantial ground in 
the inherent nature of the phenomena which they profess to ex- 
plain. The ‘ether’ hypothesis, for instance, stands upon a very 
different footing from that of the legal ‘ fiction’ of the personality 
of a corporation. The personality of a corporation is an idea 
which works, and so proves itself a most useful way of simplifying 
certain very complex relationships in the law. Our scientific 
hypotheses, however, are something more than fictions of this 
type. We have but to compare the two, to note the obvious 
difference. The scientific hypothesis arises out of a system, the 
nature and interconnection of whose parts necessitate certain 
inevitable implications which determine the character of the hy- 
pothesis in question. The hypothesis is not merely the expres- 
sion of the most convenient way in which we may choose to 
regard nature, but rather of the way in which we feel nature con- 
strains us to regard her. 

There is a compulsion as well as a lead in our thinking. We 
only see one aspect of truth when we define it, as Professor 
James does, as the “function of agreeable leading.” ' Certain 
ideas are compelled and certain others have range only within 
definitely prescribed limits, and ‘agreeable leading,’ however 
agreeable it may be, is not the guide which we can trust with 
implicit and unreserved confidence. 

Our powers of prevision are not only toa great extent ordered 
by the necessary implications of the reason, but they are also 
wonderfully quickened by them. Purely theoretical knowledge 
is often highly suggestive of practical truth of supreme impor- 
tance. As reason plays about a truth, we find that the truth 
itself expands while we are contemplating it. The thought 
necessities show certain phases of the truth which were never 
even suspected before. Thus we are given anticipations that 


' Pragmatism, p. 202. 
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a certain relation must obtain and that it will work, long in 
advance of any opportunity to test it. It furnishes us something 
to test. The pragmatist thinks that truth need only be tested in 
order to be completely revealed. Does he ever pause to ask the 
very practical question, Where do we get truths to test ? ( Pro- 
fessor James insists that the pragmatic method consists essentially 
in the “attitude of looking away from first things, principles, 
categories, supposed necessities, and of looking towards last 
things, fruits, consequences, facts.’’' I am free to confess that it 
seems to me that the mind which has not formed the habit of re- 
garding the ‘first things, principles, categories, supposed necessi- 
ties,’ will hardly be capable of entertaining any last things as 
‘fruits, consequences, facts,’ which will be deemed worthy of any 
special value or significance whatsoever) To know the beginnings, 
the nature, and the ground of any set of phenomena under investi- 
gation, as well as the implications which are necessitated by them, 
is essential to any clear understanding of their worth, or of the 
possibilities of their practical application. The one who best 
understands the nature of things will be able to do the most with 
them. As an eminent illustration of this, we have the work of 
the late Lord Kelvin, a master both in pure and applied science. 
According to the doctrine of pragmatism, the natural history of 
the various truths of science follows some such order as this, — 
first, the existence of some felt need, and then the discovery of 
some way of supplying that need. The history of modern science, 
however, furnishes abundant instances where scientific discovery 
has not only preceded any recognized need, but has itself created 
that need. It is necessary merely to cite the truths of electricity 
and magnetism and their reciprocal relations, the knowledge of 
which, acquired under the stimulus of pure science, has created a 
whole world of modern needs and the possibility of their satis- 
faction. Moreover, the correlation of mathematical and experi- 
mental methods in dealing with physical phenomena, is in 
itself a proof of the determining and suggestive function of what 
we may call purely theoretical considerations in interpreting and 
ordering the world of knowledge which we are constantly building 
up out of the welter of confused and separate experiences. 
1 Op. cit., p. 54 Ff. 
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3. We now turn to our final count against pragmatism, and will 
endeavor to indicate another phase of its inadequacy. The prag- 
matist’s claim of ‘ making truth’ can be substantiated in many 
particular instances ; but here again there are obvious limitations 
of this alleged creative function. It is insisted that the world is 
plastic, malleable ; that truth is man-made, like language, wealth, 
health, or our institutions of law and government.' 

Papini, whose statements, if true, would always prove too 
much, ventures upon the assertion that “The pragmatist’s work 
is to alter things rather than to contemplate them, to force things 
to exist in a definite way, instead of asserting that they already 
do so exist.’* Now all of this is very well to a certain extent; 
but there are constants as well as variables which must be reck- 
oned with. The whole modern spirit of research is most em- 
phatically opposed to the pragmatist’s suggestion that we should 
endeavor to make the phenomena of the universe bend to our 
will. Indeed, it insists above all things that the investigator in 
whatever field should seek by patient, laborious observation to 
know the nature of the given phenomena as they actually are in 
all of their essential and characteristic features. 

Professor James insists that we can always alter the nature of 
actual facts by shifting our attention from one phase of that which 
is given to another, or by changing the peculiar form, order, or 
relations of thoughts in our mind. In this way we are able to 
command the phenomena of experience, and, by the proper ad- 
justing of our thoughts, can ‘make’ truth. While no one denies 
the human touch which thought gives to our various experiences, 
nevertheless the controlling power of thought does not have a 
limitless range of possibility before it. It is only in a figurative 
sense that it can be said to possess a creative function. It may 
accelerate, retard, modify, or neutralize the forces of nature, but 
it cannot change essentially their inherent properties; on the 
contrary, it is only by knowing them thoroughly and accurately, 
that one can adapt their possibilities to one’s own ends, and so 
compel the cosmical powers to do one’s bidding. 


1 James, Pragmatism, pp. 242, 257 f. 
2 Popular Science Monthly, Vol. LXXI, p. 354. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 245 f. 
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In a like vein, Professor Dewey asks the question: “Is not 
the truth of practical ideas wholly an affair of making them true 
by constructing, through appropriate behavior, the condition of 
affairs which satisfies the requirement of the idea? If, in this 
case, truth means the effective capacity of the idea ‘ to make good,’ 
what is there to forbid the application of analogous considera- 
tions to any idea?’’' Our practical ideas are mostly of our own 
making, and therefore we can often ‘ make’ them true by throw- 
ing our own effort into the situation which our wills can domi- 
nate; however, there are other ideas which, on the contrary, 
dominate us, and limit our powers of manipulation and adjust- 
ment. How are we “ to construct the condition of affairs which 
satisfies the requirement of an idea,” such as that which expresses, 
for instance, the fundamental nature of certain electro-magnetic 
relations, unless we know accurately what such requirements 
are? And how can we know what the requirements are unless 
we know the nature of the phenomena themselves as they 
actually are, and not as we for our purposes would have them to 
be? We dare not ignore the constants whose nature we cannot 
make or unmake, and which must be reckoned with as deter- 
mining factors in every creative problem we undertake to solve. 
We may alter the pattern, but we cannot changg the stuff. We 
may will to accomplish certain ends, but are under compulsion to 
use only certain means, if we would be successful. The relation be- 
tween the means and the definite end in question lies deep in the 
nature of things, and is wholly independent of our will or wish. 
Our business is not to change this fundamental relation, and 
make it what we might like to have it, but to discover exactly 
what it is and to deal with it accordingly. We may regard our- 
selves as artists in the composition of the truth, but hardly 
as creators. 

As to this constant factor, which appears in every problem 
confronting our thought, Professor James thinks that it is one 
that is being gradually formed by us. (As to the unity which 
seems to underlie the world of our experience, he insists that it 
is only a possible empirical unification, the terminus ad quem of 


' Mind, N. S., No. 63, p. 335. 
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our constructive thinking.’ The world, however, is not merely 
approaching unification, —that ‘far off Auman event, towards 
which the whole creation moves.’ Too many elements are com- 
bining, too many lines are converging towards the same point, 
for us not to think that there is something behind as well as 
before this onward movement. There must be a unitary ground, 
if there is to be a unified goal.) And there is much to be said in 
defense of the old scholastic formula, that what is last in execu- 
tion must be first in conception. This may describe the pro- 
gramme according to which the history of the world as a whole 
has unfolded, as well as the manner in which the individual orders 
his single life. (We are not in a ‘closed and finished universe,’ 
it is true; but, on the other hand, we are not in a universe which 
is solely of our own making. We are in a universe which, while 
in the making, is nevertheless unfolding according to the laws 
and trend of its own potentialities. And if we believe that certain 
ends will be realized ultimately, and the complete unification of 
the whole finally disclosed, may not the consummate reality have 
been from the beginning, even though in a potential form? ) And 
so far as the universe is fashioned by human touch, is it not our 
primary task to understand the truth of things as they are, so 
that we may the better realize the truth of things as they ought 


to be? 


Joun Grier 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Of. cit., p. 280. 
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THE FINAL GROUND OF KNOWLEDGE. 


HE purpose of the following paper is to consider what is 
implied as to the character of reality, taken as a unitary 
whole, if knowledge be valid. I shall assume, in order to go 
forward the more rapidly, that the ‘copy’ theory of knowledge 
is dead and buried." Thinking is not a mirror which passively 
reflects a world, and valid thoughts or bits of knowledge are not 
copies of outside things. Thought is active in ‘knowing’ no 
less than in ‘willing,’ and the world of real existence which 
thought knows must be of such a character that it responds to 
or submits to the activity of thought without vitiation of its own 
actual nature. It is obviously the case that the individual mind, as 
knowing, does not create the materials of its knowledge, not even 
of its self-knowledge. There is always a determinate datum 
given to thought in experience. The individual knower could 
intelligibly conceive neither a world nor its own nature, without 
the presence of a datum which is existentially distinct from itself 
as knower. 

Nevertheless, the attempt to define this original datum of ex- 
perience in terms of an absolute sensible minimum or raw and 
irreducible material of experience, supposed to be representative 
of a reality by nature absolutely disparate from mind as know- 
ing, and discolored by the reaction of the latter to it, must always 
prove fruitless. By the method of analytic reduction and elim- 
ination of the thought-factor, we can never reach a stage in the 
analysis of actual experience at which we can point to an abso- 
lute datum of sense, from which the influence of the mental reac- 
tion is entirely absent. ‘Pure’ sensation may exist for the psy- 
chologist, but it exists as an artificial product of analysis. There 
is no actual state of mind in knowing that is freer from the ac- 
tivity of thought than crude sense-perception, such, for instance, 
as suddenly bumping against an object in the dark. And yet 

' My views on this point agree with those admirably set forth by Mr. Joachim in his 
work, Zhe Nature of Truth. 
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this experience involves at least the awareness or recognition by 
thought of an object. When the baby becomes aware of any 
solid object, the bed or the body of its mother, even in this in- 
choate and dawning knowledge its mind reacts. Actual experi- 
ence in its crudest terms is the reaction of mind to a stimulus, 
but the immediate datum is the experience as received by a mind. 
The stimulus is an inference. One cannot define a physical 
stimulus out of all relation to the corresponding perception or 
sensation. The very vibration of ether or air, supposed to be the 
physical stimulus of visual or auditory sensation, has meaning 
only in so far as it is organically related to the mind which per- 
ceives colors and sounds. 

The cognitive significance of the entire world of the not-self 
depends on the readiness with which the most primitive experi- 
ences, as meeting points of self and not-self, lend themselves to 
interpretation and reconstruction in terms of the self’s controlling 
interests and ideas. While the external world has a determinate 
order of its own, this order is found not to exclude the directive 
influence of human thought-activities and purposes. The self is 
able successfully to forecast the order of nature and to adjust its 
own activities thereto. This is the most obvious and immediate 
test of the validity of knowledge, viz., that, taken by and large, 
knowledge ‘ works.’ 

Thought, then, is not wholly constrained from without. The 
external world does not dictate unconditionally or indubitably to 
the mind the direction which its thoughts and purposes shall 
take, nor does it determine the rate at which knowledge shall 
grow. In its theoretical, as well as in its practical, procedure, 
human thinking is self-determining. It selects the data which it 
shall reconstruct in accordance with its own aims. The whole 
history of science bears out the truth of this view. Even in the 
science of mathematics, with its relatively very abstract and 
simple data and its rigorous procedures, progress has been slow 
and irregular because of frequent failure to choose and follow out 
the problems that were most fruitful. The mind of man, im- 
mersed in the world of objects, has but intermittently considered 
the nature of its own processes. Hence the comparative mod- 
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ernness of systematic psychology. Not only does each individual 
investigator choose his own field, but each age as well has a 
fashion in intellectual work which it follows. 

The responsiveness of the external world to the changing aims 
of human thought implies a dynamic community, an organic re- 
lationship, between the mind and the world. Either the whole 
development of knowledge is the expression, in mental symbols 
or signs, of the actual relationships in which the mind stands to 
the world and in which the varied elements of existence stand to 
one another ; and, hence, the world of reality is in some sense a 
system shot through by mind; or else it is impossible to say in 
any definite sense what the relation may be, of truth or illusion, 
in which human thought and experience, as factors in the indi- 
vidual’s psychical life, stand to the world outside. In the 
latter case, our knowledge hangs in the air and its validity is a 
mere subjective prejudice. 

A way out of this difficulty may be sought in a manner that is 
fashionable to-day, in the social consciousness. It may be argued 
that the final test of truth is the agreement of different minds 
under the same conditions and at a similar stage of development. 
If we cannot successfully apply the test of universal consent, we 
may and do rely on the testimony of experts, and experts are 
socially recognized authorities. Truth, then, becomes a question 
of the social standing of a proposition ; and, on the other hand, 
since men and minds notoriously differ, we must presuppose, 
when we apply this test, that the social group is homogeneous, — 
for example, that it is the real masters in physics or biology to 
whom reference is made. Now, without doubt, this test of truth 
is of great practical importance. The authority of experts may 
well be the final court of appeal for the laymen. But this test is 
after all only of proximate value. It rests on a suppressed 
premise. It presupposes a common rational structure in all 
minds and the possibility of a common relation of all minds to 
the world of reality. One may not assert that the social con- 
sciousness is the final ground of truth, for the reason that every 
form and phase of the so-called social consciousness has its 
originating centre in individual minds, and, hence, involves a 
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reference oi the latter’s passing thought to a reality beyond itself. 
And every such reference assumes the validity of the general 
thought-processes which are alike involved in the recognition of 
other selves and of an external world. 

The relationships between human individuals, no less than the 
relations of the individual mind to the order of nature, involve an 
over-individual thought-actuality, The validity of my knowledge 
of another self, not less than the validity of my knowledge of the 
so-called material world, involves the rational intercourse of my 
mind with an order of reality which transcends the so-called 
‘ social contents’ of my consciousness, taken as a psychological 
process, just as truly as it transcends the psychological processes 
of touch, color, form, sound, and weight sensations, which repre- 
sent for me the world of material things. There can be no 
essential difference in kind between the validity of my knowledge 
in these two spheres. Human society and the physical world 
must, therefore, both be elements in a more comprehensive 
system, the reality of which is implied in any bit of genuine 
knowledge. The reality of truth cannot be constituted by the 
coéperative thinking of human society, since, in the latter, knowl- 
edge is always imperfect and in process of growth, whereas truth 
by its very nature refers to a reality not generated in the psy- 
chological process of its discovery. On the other hand, the 
development of society, through valid knowledge, efficient inter- 
action, and deeper communal feeling, involves the same meaning- 
ful and systematic reality which makes possible the cognitive life 
of the single self in its predominantly individual aspects. If the 
conditions of the validity of knowledge, 7. ¢., of its actual refer- 
ence to reality, are not directly implicated in the movement of 
the individual’s thought, these conditions cannot be obtained by 
counting individual minds and calling the sum Reality = Social 
Consciousness. 

Doubtless, knowledge of one’s neighbors is, at all stages of 
human development, of greater practical and emotional interest 
than knowledge of nature. But this does not place the former 
on a generically different plane from the latter, nor give it a valid- 
ity of a higher order. Both kinds of knowledge begin in imme- 
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diate experience, — perceptions of contact, color, movement, etc., 
in the one case, and the feeling of another life and consciousness 
in the other case.' Primitive man is unable to distinguish clearly 
between these two sorts of knowledge, and even civilized man is 
often at a loss to tell whether a body is living or dead, and to 
determine the presence or degree of consciousness in an organism. 
How much in the dark we often are as to our fellows’ motives 
and ideas, not to mention those of the animals ! 

In both cases our knowledge requires to be corrected and en- 
larged by the same mental processes. Both forms of immediate 
experience must be ‘ mediated’ in order to yield surer practical 
guidance and a fuller insight. No doubt, as man develops in 
civilized society, his acquaintance with his fellows seems to be- 
come more intimate than his acquaintance with the physical order. 
Nature is de-animized ; it becomes lifeless and remote. But this 
may be a transitional result in the development of knowledge, 
due to over-emphasis of the abstract physical sciences. Our 
knowledge of nature may become more adequate when we recog- 
nize that it, too, is the expression of a psychic life. Certainly the 
actual successes of human thought in establishing and forecasting 
the behavior of things, in constructing a systematic insight into 
the unity of the world, —in short, the entire work of reflectively 
organizing experience in relation to the physical, as well as to the 
social environment, —argue that the real world is an intelligible or 
significant system. I cannot here discuss at length the view that 
the truth of particular truths, or ‘ propositional’ truths, is nothing 
more than an immediately apprehended quality of propositions, like 
the color of an orange or the bouquet of wine. G. E. Moore and 
B. Russell apparently draw from this contention the conclusion 
that there is a plurality of self-existent truths independent of their 
relations to any knowing mind or to one another. The latter 
contention seems to me to be refuted by the consideration that 
the growth of real knowledge always consists in the development 
of greater systematic coherence. 

As to the former contention, it seems to me simply to empha- 


' Lipps neatly distinguishes the immediate experience of external objects and of 
other selves as Empfindung and Einfiihlung respectively. 
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size the psychical feeling or belief-coefficient that accompanies 
recognition of a specific truth by an individual mind. This belief- 
coefficient by no means relieves one from the necessity of further 
analysis and grounding of specific truths. The color of an orange 
or the bouquet of a wine is an experience capable of further 
analysis. So is the intuition of the truth that2+2=—4. In 
such cases as the latter, the truth is not the same for a child learn- 
ing it and for the mathematician with a grasp on the principles of 
the number system. The mathematician’s truth does not invali- 
date the child’s, but it does transform it by a more systematic 
insight. 

When we employ the various logical methods of investigating 
and testing the results of thinking, we are not comparing the 
latter with something wholly alien to itself. We are testing the 
adequacy of our symbols and formulas with reference to the ideal 
of a self-coherent or wholly systematized experience. Knowledge 
is intra-experiential, in the sense that the materials and points 
of departure for cognitive thinking are found in immediate ex- 
perience ; and, again, knowledge involves all along the line a 
reference to experience, in the sense that its goal is a complete or 
perfected experience, in which every datum is become an element 
in a harmonious system. On the other hand, in relation to any 
actual experience, cognitive thinking has always a transcendent 
reference, since this complete or perfect experience is for us in 
part only ‘ideal’ or ‘possible.’ We can conceive reality in its 
systematic and self-consistent wholeness only in terms of the 
structure and functions of a ‘possible’ perfect experience in 
which knowledge or consciousness is aware of all its data in their 
organic or systematic unity. Valid knowledge is the symbol of, 
and the actual reference of the individual’s thought to a reality, 
which, whatever the qualitative variety and quantitative multi- 
plicity of its elements, must have those coherences or relation- 
ships that are commonly called ‘ rational.’ 

While truth has for me its point of departure in my experience, 
its ultimate reference must transcend the experience of any finite 
self. And knowledge is always the reflective consciousness of 
some relation or group of relations between a thinking mind and 
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the systematic whole of a self-coherent reality in which the mind 
so thinking is an element. Reality may have many series of in- 
creasingly inclusive systematic unities, from that of unconscious 
physical centres of relationship up to that of an absolute self- 
luminous unity of ‘ideal’ experience. If reality in all its forms 
were not always intelligible, at least in promise and potency, 
knowledge could have no absolute validity. Truth is an zndi- 
vidual achievement and possession here and now in a particular 
mind, and yet must possess universality of reference, 7. ¢., be 
timelessly valid for all. How can we reconcile these attributes 
of truth? Kant and his immediate followers based the objectivity 
of truth on the existence of a consciousness or mind common to 
all individuals, but, in itself, over-individual and absolutely distinct 
from the empirical ego. But they failed to make clear the rela- 
tion of this universal consciousness (Bewusstsein iiberhaupt) or 
‘transcendental ego’ to the individualized human consciousness, 
In Kant’s theoretical philosophy the former seems to be a merely 
formal unity. And, from one point of view, the metaphysics of 
Fichte and Hegel were attempts simply to bring this notion of 
a universal mind into more definite relation with that of the indi- 
vidual mind. We must now consider this problem. 

I have already maintained that thinking selves develop knowl- 
edge or attain truth only in community with other members of a 
relational system, and that the success of the individual mind in 
reaching truth indicates that the world of reality can contain 
nothing absolutely impenetrable by mind. Individual minds have 
knowledge only as actual members of an intelligible system of 
things. Community of experience and universality, as attributes 
of truth, involve a fundamental identity of function, and hence of 
nature, in the elements of reality. Hence reality, in its systematic 
totality of meaning, must be a mental unity. The total real must 
have that intelligible character which is demanded by the place 
that human cognitive activity occupies therein. If any knowledge 
be valid, then the real universe is an intelligible and systematic 
whole, z. ¢., a rational organism. If there be any truth, and if 
the real world be a unity, this truth is valid only as an element 
in a systematic whole of meaning. This systematic whole must 
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signify, or define, in terms of rational meaning, that aspect of 
reality which exists as the totality of objects of truth. 

Truth, we say, is universal and necessary. By these attributes 
we obviously mean that any normal mind, placed in the same 
conditions and having had the same training and antecedent ex- 
perience, must recognize the truth, or significant reference to ex- 
istence, of the judgment which we have made or accepted. But 
to appeal to a normal mind as the standard of recognition for 
truth is to assume a common and over-individual structure and 
functioning in individual minds. This common rational structure 
is the Universal Mind or Thinker, the ground of the relational or 
rational system which is the ideal of knowledge. 

The ultimate subject of reference in valid knowledge, then, is 
a Universal Systematic Intelligence. The reality of this Intelli- 
gence is presupposed whenever we test our judgments and the- 
ories by reference, either to the general conditions of valid think- 
ing, or to the special conditions of actual existence. The test of 
self-consistency, 7. ¢., of non-contradiction in a system, implies the 
ultimate reality of the rational or logical structure which functions 
in individual minds. The test of empirical reference to perception, 
in scientific induction, presupposes the coherence of the physical 
world-order with the structure and aims of mind in us. If there 
be any truth, the existing objects to which truth makes valid and 
significant reference must possess the specific character which 
makes truth valid and significant. If truth be real, the elements 
or aspects of reality which are not in themselves consciously sig- 
nificant ideas, or valid meanings, must conform to valid meanings, 
t. ¢., to cognitive acts of reference. In short, we may say that 
ultimate reality is at least two-fold in nature. It includes, in or- 
ganic interrelationship, the va/id reality of truth, or of the whole 
system of cognitive meanings, and the existential reality of thought's 
objects of reference. And the valid reality of truth as a systematic 
whole presupposes that all existent objects, whether physical or 
psychical, are possible subjects of cognitive meanings. Ultimate 
Reality, then, must be a duality-in-unity, an ideal harmony of 
‘ differences.’ 

Indeed, mind or spirit is essentially a self-realizing process 
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which knows, feels, and acts through ‘ differences,’ and which 
fulfills itself in overcoming differences. In winning truth, mind 
affirms its oneness with the ‘other’ or ‘object’ to which truth 
refers, as, in winning the Good, mind affirms the oneness of its 
impulses and character with an ideal end, or as, in experiencing 
the beautiful, mind feels its harmony with the object. The un- 
ceasing movement of mind towards conscious self-possession and 
self-determination, through that which is other than itself, is the 
primal condition of its conscious meaningful life. Did this move- 
ment cease, mind must relapse into the unconsciousness of a 
dead thing. 

Truth, in the specific sense, is always the significant symbol of 
relationships of things which belong to some kind of system, 
Even the truths of mathematics are but highly generalized signs 
of relationship among certain things. Now, relationships not 
cognized or felt by some consciousness seem to be unmeaning. 
One who asserts the existence of relationships independent of any 
thinking centre is able to do so only because, in thinking this 
supposed independence, he presupposes either his own conscious- 
ness or a consciousness iiderhaupt. Relationships signify intel- 
ligible connections, and the reality of the latter presupposes a 
constitutive or sustaining act of intelligence.' If all relations 
were, in reality, external to the terms related, the world would 
be in nosense a unity. <A world of disjecta membra of this sort 
would be unintelligible, and could not, strictly speaking, be called 
a world. For, since the development of knowledge is always a 
progress in our insight into the inter-relations of elements or 
‘terms’ of reality, the growth of knowledge, if relations are 
external to their terms and if terms are indifferent to relations, 
must be an inexplicable growth away from reality. Hence, if 
reality honor the knowledge process, the systematic related- 


'In this contention is contained the ‘crux’ of objective idealism. If intelligible 
relations, meanings, and values can legitimately be predicated of a world that, when 
considered apart from the individual finite knower, has no intellectual meanings, no 
psychical values, and that is in no sense constituted and sustained by intelligence, 
then objective idealism is false. It is because I believe that knowledge obtains for the 
real world, and that the latter does honor intellectual meanings and non-intellectual 
psychical values, that I can see no alternative to objective idealism as a metaphysical 
theory. 
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ness which pertains to knowledge, and of which the growth in 
knowledge is the increasing revelation, must be organic to the 
real. And a reality to which intelligible relations are through 
and through organic is an intelligent reality. The total intelli- 
gence of reality is the ground of its partial and ever growing intel- 
ligibility in and to the finite mind. 

There can, then, be no truth or knowledge which does not 
obtain in and for some mind. And, since there can be no world 
of existents unqualified by truth, there can be no world of exist- 
ents without a world-mind. One might, of course, arbitrarily 
assume a reality utterly independent of all consciousness ; but a 
reality of this sort would be forever beyond the pale of discussion 
and utterly meaningless, since without positive reference to our 
experience. Hence, the whole system of psychical and other 
finite existences, with whose interactions and interpassions the 
individual knower’s experience is inextricably bound up, and on 
which in specific cases knowledge seems to depend for the 
validity of its meanings, must in turn depend upon a more inti- 
mate systematic unity. The system of individual experiences 
must have a real basis forthe unity that it depends upon at every 
moment in its life and for its continuity from moment to moment 
in the world’s history. The common basis for thought and 
knowledge must transcend alike the individual consciousness 
and the so-called ‘ social consciousness.’ It follows from the 
principle that nothing can at once exist and have meaning which 
does not exist for a mind, that the unity of the social system of 
individual experiences must be for some mind or centre of experi- 
ence. Ina final analysis the objectivity of truth, the valid refer- 
ence of knowledge to reality, depends on the reality of a single, 
systematic intelligence, which must have a determinate character, 
since it is the ground of a determinate system of cognitions. 

But, now, the question confronts us: Why need there be any 
truth at all? What right has one to assume that any knowledge 
has final validity, that any cognitive meaning is honored by the 
universe, that things have any ultimate significance whatsoever ? 
These queries might be answered by pointing to the splendid 
practical successes of science in giving man control over the 
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physical world. But this would be only a make-shift answer. 
For, again, the objection might be urged that our knowledge is, 
after all, as yet very limited, is constantly changing, and the 
years of human science are infinitesimally few in comparison with 
the supposed duration of the universe. Therefore, it is possible 
that our fragmentary science, with its ideal of systematic com- 
pleteness, is but a happy hit which more or less successfully 
fits into the present phase of an ageless, ever-changing chaos. 
The vaunted fitness of science to the world may be but a chance 
coincidence amidst a chaos of innumerable possibilities. On the 
ground of a utilitarian success alone, we are not entitled to assume 
any final validity in knowledge nor any absolute truth. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the sceptic is himself unable 
to refrain from assertion or judgment of some sort. In his 
deepest doubt there lurks the assumption of a possible knowable 
truth. Even when he suspends judgment and refrains from any 
assertion, he assumes that he knows enough about the nature of 
things to make every more specific assertion futile. In short, to 
seek truth is a fundamental impulse of rational human nature, an 
impulse which the most radical sceptic cannot free himself from, 
To become reflectively aware of any experience is to make judg- 
ments, and to make a judgment is to assume that some reality is 
intelligible or that some truth is real. And, if there be any truth 
at all, there must be an absolute organism of truth, since no single 
truth can be valid for reality out of its place in the systematic 
whole of truth which expresses the absolute and total cognitive 
meaning of reality. Even the sceptic cannot free himself from 
the rule of the instinct to know. His most radical questionings 
presuppose the possibility of a rational answer. His most con- 
sistent attempts to suspend all judgment imply at the least this 
judgment about reality, viz., that it is so constituted that no 
human judgment can be valid for it, or that there is no means of 
determining whether any specific judgment is valid. 

In short, to think at all, even in terms of the most radical 
scepticism, is to assume the validity of truth. We must seek 
truth and promote its recognition, because it is a mode or func- 
tion of the common spiritual nature in men. Truth is an end- 
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in-itself, since it is an integral pulsation of reason in the spirit of 
man. In attaining truth the individual thinker is entering into 
the universal heritage of mind. 

Serious objection may be made to the doctrine that the Supreme 


Rational Unity or Systematic Intelligence, on which truth is made 


to rest, has self-consciousness. It may be urged that, however 
completely I may organize my experience into knowledge, still my 
experience and thought, as finite, are dependent on a ‘ not-self’ or 
‘other.’ Knowledge seems always to involve both a resemblance 
or community of nature, between the knowing self and the not- 
self or ‘ other,’ and a duality of being. So far as our insight 
goes, it seems, then, that the very condition of a conscious self- 
hood and, therefore, of experience and knowledge in general, is 
the existence of an element that cannot be comprehended in or 
absorbed into the self’s thinking. Therefore, it may be said, as soon 
as one conceives knowledge as absolute, one thinks the self as abso- 
lutely coincident with the data of experience. Knowing ‘self’ 
and known ‘object’ collapse or coalesce into a higher unity.’ 
The objective reference or validity of knowledge in relation to the 
materials of experience ceases, since there is no longer any exis- 
tentially outer object or ‘ other’ to which thought can be referred 
by a cognitive self. Knowledge, when it becomes absolute, 
fuses wholly with its object and self-consciousness ceases, or is 
transmuted into something else, — into some higher, and, by us, 
inconceivable kind of experience. It would seem to follow that 
in this higher state of insight or experience there can no longer 
be any cognitive consciousness, as we human beings understand 
consciousness, nor any truth as we conceive truth. The com- 
plete union of self and not-self results in something which may be 


1Those who emphasize the ‘immediate’ character of ‘absolute’ insight, as a 
state in which the distinction of knowing subject and object of thought is ‘ abolished,’ 
* overcome,’ or ‘ transcended,’ are fond of citing emotion and, especially, personal 
love, as illustrations of what sort this higher state may be. But the illustrations are 
hardly satisfactory from their standpoint. In personal love the distinction between 
lover and beloved is not abolished or overcome. Requited love is surely a case of 
unity-in-duality. The two persons are, indeed, one, but thereby their distinctive 
personalities are enhanced and enriched to one another, not transmuted into a higher 
impersonal unity. Love is, indeed, a good illustration of what knowledge strives to 
become without ceasing to be knowledge. 
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more than a conscious self, but which certainly cannot be a self 
in the sense in which we know the self reflectively. Hence, the 
systematic intelligence on which the whole of knowledge de- 
pends cannot be self-conscious and nothing can be true for it. 

Now, it must be admitted that, if a self-coherent totality of 
truth be real in and for a consciousness, the relation of such a 
consciousness to some of its objects (z. ¢., to those objects of its 
knowledge that are not its own internal and immediate states of 
feeling) must differ decidedly from the relation of any human 
consciousness to its corresponding objects. Truth cannot be a 
perfect organism, unless it mean the thorough comprehension, 
by the knower, of the determinate world of objects. A universal 
knower must, then, as conscious knower, have a world of 
‘objects’ and, as perfect knower, must wholly penetrate, with 
an intuitive insight, this world. Such a knower must be in some 
sense the ground of his own experience. So far as his experi- 
ence depends on the activities and experiences of other beings, 
their experiences must, in turn, somehow depend on his activity. 
A world which is the ‘other’ of his thought cannot have self- 
existence external to his will. Hence, such a knower must sus- 
tain the world of objects which he knows. The ‘ opposition’ 
between his thought and its objects, for example, the movements 
of a material system or the activities of living and conscious 
beings, must originate in his own activity. His life can be 
‘limited’ or ‘ determined,’ only in the sense that he is conscious, 
as originating an ‘ opposition’ through and in which he finds con- 
sciousness ; in other words, he is conscious as self-determining 
activity that constitutes the ‘ other’ for his own conscious experi- 
ence, 

This is a difficult notion that probably no amount of reflection 
will make plain to our finite and growing minds. But sun-clear 
lucidity is not to be expected in such matters. Moreover, there 
is that in the nature of human consciousness which gives us some 
inkling of the possible nature of a ‘higher’ consciousness. For 
it is not true that knowledge, in all its phases, depends on the oppo- 
sition of a wholly external ‘ other.’ The impulse to know is by 
no means always a compulsion from without, and in self- 
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knowledge the object is within the knower’s thought. The 
higher phases of knowledge involve the self-initiative of the 
knower who in knowing enlarges his being. 

In order to satisfy its demands for reflective insight into the 
nature of things, the finite self must seemingly go outside its 
present selfhood. But, indeed, the truer view is that in knowl- 
edge, as in any kind of genuine self-activity, growth in depth, 
extent, and organization involves a constant dialectic movement 
between the two poles of internally initiated interest and activity 
and externally given materials and obstacles. And the goal of 
this movement is twofold,— the internal appropriation or ‘ spirit- 
ualization’ of the not-self, and the expansion and enrichment of 
the self. In this dialectic process of development through ‘ op- 
position,’ the mind assimilates a seemingly foreign world more 
and more completely to itself and enlarges its own being thereby. 
In knowledge, which is a special case of this general movement, 
the ‘other,’ which first appears as a negation of the knowing 
mind, is progressively overcome and unified with the mind. 

The process of knowledge, and, indeed, of experience as a 
whole, is a progressive overcoming of the fundamental antithesis 
between self and not-self, which is the nerve of all intellectual 
activity, of moral endeavor, zsthetic vision, and religious aspira- 
tion. The meaning of the antithesis is that it is there to be over- 
come ; and the self is potentially infinite, since it can overcome 
unceasingly the opposition in question. It does overcome this 
opposition, and make it tributary to its own self-fulfilment, in find- 
ing the true, as in willing the good, and enjoying the beautiful. 

This process of self-realization is illustrated in the social world, 
where selves cooperate to win truth and goodness and to embody 
the vision of beauty. The farther the social relationships of selves 
develop, in the direction of mutual understanding and inclusive 
sympathy, the more completely does the single self learn to find 
itself in and through other selves. It dies to its narrow selfhood 
to live in a larger experience. The primitive savage is so igno- 
rant and fearful that to him every stranger is an enemy, a point 
of absolute ‘opposition.’ The cultivated man of the twentieth 
century can appreciate the meaning of a world-literature and 
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cherish the thought of a universal peace and of a humane social 
ethics. He lives through and with others in a vastly wider, 
richer, and more harmonious experience than that of the savage. 
The deeper and more harmonious a self’s experiences become, 
the more rationally communicable and sharable do they grow. 
Progress in rational self-consciousness is at once a growth in in- 
ternal self-enlightenment and in communal experience. A living 
world of socially related individual centres tends toward fuller 
unity-in-variety. And the ‘otherness’ of its world of things and 
selves is a prime condition of the human self’s growth in knowl- 
edge, as in goodness and in all the forms of harmonious experi- 
ence. Without ‘ opposition’ or ‘ negativity’ to be lived through, 
there is no reflective insight and no ethical volition. Now, the 
growth in knowledge is simply the explication and revelation of 
that community between the self and its world (of things and 
selves) which is implicit from the very outset of mental life. 

Object and subject of knowledge, then, are strictly co-relative. 
The imperfection and indirection of our human knowledge result 
from the finite and growing character of the individual members 
of the world system, both as knowers and as known. On the 
other hand, if there be a systematic, self-consistent whole of abso- 
lute truth, the mind for which this truth is true must have an in- 
sight that transcends change and that wholly penetrates, while 
yet it consciously lives in, the opposition of subject-knower and 
object-known. Its knowledge, it would seem, can neither be 
impelled nor limited by anything that remains stubbornly out- 
side the reach of its experience and immediate insight. 

A Supreme Mind, of course, could not be a knower with- 
out an object of knowledge. But, on the other hand, if such 
a mind be the ground of truth in its self-consistent totality, 2. ¢., 
if it be the source and basis of the unity and continuity of cogni- 
tion in finite centres of being, then the ‘ objects’ of its knowledge 
cannot constitute external and stubbornly opaque limits to its 
world insight. Every object, for a Supreme Self, must depend 
on the consent of his will or somehow have its basis of existence 
in his being. The finite self may possess its own unique experi- 
ence and be the proximate initiating centre of its own deeds, but 
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its being and action must be impossible out of relation to the 
Supreme Mind who sustains its life and experience as an element 
in the whole system of reality. One could not conceive a Supreme 
Mind without finite centres of experience. Their lives and activi- 
ties must enter, as elements, into the unity of its insight. Just 
as a finite self may be said to have his experiences sympathetically 
reproduced by other finite selves, so by analogy a Supreme Mind 
may be said to apprehend intuitively and in perfect degree the 
mind of a finite self without abolishing the latter’s unique experi- 
ence and life. Mind can give to mind without losing, and take 
without robbing. Truth may be shared in common by a multi- 
tude of minds and yet refer to one indivisible object. So a finite 
self, here and now, will have this bit of experience or this par- 
ticular propositional truth as a unique element in his mental 
history, but the final validity and significance of this local and 
limited experience will depend upon its relations in and to the 
whole of the absolute or ‘ideal’ experience of the Supreme Mind. 
The latter may know our experiences as elements in the sys- 
tematic meaning of the universe, while our experiences remain 
uniquely valid for us. 

Of course, it is possible to assert that knowledge is but a 
transient episode in an unconscious universe. But, if so, and if 
the universe have any coherence, then no knowledge is true, since 
there is no absolute whole of truth. If there be no organism of 
truth, then the statement that knowledge is an episode in an 
unconscious universe is untrue, and there is no universe except 
for one who is willing to make unmeaning assertions. 

The ‘experience’ or knowledge possessed by the Supreme 
Mind must, as we have seen, be direct and intuitive, in contrast 
with the hindered and piecemeal character of our human dis- 
cursive knowledge. The Ultimate Mind must apprehend truth 
in its systematic totality, and the absolute truth must be the 
whole system of relations and terms which is intuitively per- 
ceived or grasped in a single and continuous act by such a mind. 

It would seem to follow that neither the truths of mathematics 
nor of perception (the two poles of human knowledge) need exist 
for sucha mind precisely as they exist for our minds. Obviously 
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perceptive intelligence in such a mind must grasp every item of 
perception in all its relations, and this our minds never do. The 
Supreme Mind must be an intuitive intelligence ; our minds are 
largely discursive in their operations. For example, the propo- 
sition that 2+ 2 = 4, or that the three interior angles of a tri- 
angle are together equal to two right angles, need not represent 
acts of thought for a perfect intuitive intelligence. Grasping all 
finite existences in their systematic relations, it does not need to 
add, multiply, or divide. Grasping space in its final truth, in the 
totality of the real, such a mind does not need to geometrize. I 
venture to suggest that the intuitive processes of the highest 
genius in science, poetry, and art, processes which transcend dis- 
cursive thinking, give us the best hints of the nature of a Supreme 
Intuitive Intelligence. 

While the Supreme Mind is the necessary implicate of the 
system of finite existences, sentient and insentient, and cannot be 
thought out of relation to these, it cannot be an eztstent in the 
same sense in which finite things exist. Its being must at once 
transcend every form of existence and sustain the system of the 
finite in its organized totality of meanings or of truth. The ulti- 
mate presupposition of truth’s reality or validity is a transcendent 
consciousness or ‘ideal’ experience, whose being is the pure ac- 
tuality of intuitive thinking or active reason, and whose expression 
is twofold, —the validity of knowledge and the system of finite 
existents concerning which knowledge is valid. 

There yet remains the grave difficulty as to how one is to con- 
ceive the relation to change and progress in finite beings of an 
Eternal and Perfect Knower, some objects of whose knowledge 
are changing and in process of development. This difficulty con- 
stitutes perhaps the greatest and weightiest of all speculative prob- 
lems. Its consideration must be reserved for another occasion. 


A. LEIGHTON. 
HoBART COLLEGE. 
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N my former article, ‘‘ Contemporary Philosophy in Germany 
(1906),”' I expressed the view that the development of Ger- 
man philosophical speculation appeared to repeat “on a new 
basis the development of idealism from Kant to Hegel.’ I used 
the phrase ‘on a new basis’ intentionally ; for a blind, senseless 
repetition, which could only be reaction in the worst meaning, 
is of course out of the question. The ‘new basis’ is given in 
the fixation of the deepest Kantian principles. The clear sepa- 
ration of the transcendental and psychological elements, and 
especially the sharp sundering of the transcendental and meta- 
physical views of reality, are in general carried further and with 
severer logic by those men who go beyond Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling than was the case with their great prototypes. Rickert 
is correct when he says: ‘‘One need have no fear that we shall be 
obliged again to pass through the process of development from 
Kant to Fichte, from Fichte to the romanticism of Schelling or 
Schopenhauer, and from there to Hegel. As we find them, we 
cannot use the systems of the past. Our time brings new prob- 
lems that demand new answers, and in historical life nothing has 
ever repeated itself. But one should not be blind to the fact that 
Kantian and post-Kantian idealism is a treasure-house of thoughts 
that we have not yet minted, out of which we can draw a pleni- 
tude of valuable stimuli, when we have to struggle with the 
philosophical problems of our age.”* In the same spirit I 
expressed myself in my last annual report on the relation of con- 
temporary philosophy to the classical past. As far as I am able 
to survey the production of the past year, I can only discover 
confirmation of the view I then expressed on the aims and tend- 
encies of modern investigation. Kant is still the ideal focal 
point ; his influence continues to widen. 


' PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XVI, pp. 237 ff. 
* Die Philosophie im Beginn des zwanszigsten Jahrhunderts. The article on 
Geschichisphilosophie, pp. 332 ff. 
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The revival of the idealistic speculation from Kant to Hegel is 
still going on ; theneo-romantic movement has lost little intensity. 
In agreement with my perspective, sketched in my last report, 
the fantastic excess of this tendency is more and more checked 
by sober inquiry, and the philosophical literature of 1907 exhibits, 
in general, a more solid character than that of 1906. As the 
theoretical situation has naturally undergone no radical change 
in the course of a single year, I may use my former classification 
and disposition of subject-matter. 

First of all, I wish to call attention to one phenomenon, which 
for a long time has been in course of preparation, and which 
came to the fullest development last year: the adjustment be- 
tween philosophy and science, which in a characteristic way was 
brought about by both sides, by the philosophers not less than 
by scientific investigators. Indeed, it was through the Kantian 
philosophy that occasion was offered for this reciprocal activity. 
The question as to the foundation of experience, however gener- 
ally interpreted, raised the further question as to the nature of the 
separate scientific experiences. Now Kant, in addition to his 
chief work, which serves neither as a foundation of psychology 
nor of mathematical physics, but is an explanation of a concep- 
tion of nature comprehending both inner and outer phenomena, 
wrote a series of works dealing with the concrete principles of 
the separate disciplines of physics, jurisprudence, and anthro- 
pology. In Schelling and Hegel this tendency to unite philoso- 
phy and the investigation of particular phenomena is still more 
markedly developed. And so neo-Kantianism assumed to a large 
extent the inheritance of the master, in the sense of demanding a 
descent from the heights of abstract universality to the sphere of 
scientific inquiry. The Marburg School opened the road to 
mathematical physics, Rickert the road to history, Natorp and 
Stammler to sociology. Of late, physical and especially mathe- 
matical problems have gained the ascendency to such a degree 
as to threaten the obscuration of general philosophical interest. 

Consequent upon this is the current high appreciation and 
attention accorded to Leibniz. This attention is directed not so 
much to his metaphysical and cosmological ideas as to his 
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achievements in mathematics, epistemology, and the philosophy 
of nature. On the other hand, investigators in the special sci- 
ences, — mathematicians, physicists, psychologists, biologists, 
historians, sociologists,— are seeking a philosophical basis for 
their methods and aims. Consequently, the cords that bind the 
sciences and philosophy together grow stronger, and questions 
of the right, aim, and limitations of such union become more 
prominent. 

This is especially shown by two large collective works, which 
are the more important, because the most distinguished exponents 
of German philosophy express their views here: The Festschrift 
dedicated to Kuno Fischer (second, corrected edition, published 
by Winter, Heidelberg), entitled Die Philosophie im Beginn des 
swansigsten Jahrhunderts, and the volume, Systematische Philoso- 
phie, forming a part of Hinneberg’s Audtur der Gegenwart (Teub- 
ner). These volumes raise the consideration of three chief prob- 
lems: (1) the problem of the relationship between science and 
philosophy in general ; (2) how far the special sciences admit of 
philosophical foundation ; (3) the question of the classification of 
the sciences from a philosophical point of view. All three ques- 
tions, whose interdependence is evident, have been raised in 
modern philosophical investigation. They are especially dis- 
cussed in the two collective works already mentioned and in 
others also. Stumpf attempts to answer the first question in 
an address entitled Die Wiedergeburt der Philosophie (Berlin, 
Universitatsbuchdruckerei, 1907). This is the rectoral ad- 
dress, delivered by Stumpf in October, 1907, at the University 
of Berlin. Stumpf maintains a middle position between the 
extremes of rationalism and empiricism. The rationalistic ex- 
treme, which consists in the deduction of all empirical form and 
content from an ultimate philosophical principle, is Hegel’s 
position. The empiristic extreme, the way for which was pre- 
pared by Comte, finds its complete exposition in Avenarius, 
whose empiristic system limits the business of philosophy to the 
acquisition of the most general concepts formed within the special 
sciences and weighs their chances of survival in terms of their 


economic value. Between these two extremes there are two 
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other points of view, one of them represented by Kant, 7. «¢., 
rationalism, the other represented by Wundt, a view closely akin 
to empiricism. Kant’s transcendental idealism sets out to deduce 
formal principles of philosophy a priori. The critical empiricism 
of Wundt' assigns to philosophy the task of assimilating the de- 
liverances of the special sciences into a system free from inner 
contradiction. He does not go so far as Kant or even so far as 
Hegel, as he does not concede to philosophy the foundation but 
only the superstructure. He goes further, however, than does 
Avenarius in ascribing to philosophy a productive value. These 
four views are of basic significance. All others are derivatives of 
them by combination or mediation. Stumpf takes a mediating 
position. He distinguishes between aprioristic and empiristic 
philosophy, and, although he recognizes the unquestionable ad- 
vantages of the former in Hegel and Schelling, he decides for the 
latter as more fruitful and solid. He demands of philosophy, 
primarily, thorough acquaintance with natural science, because 
the chief problems are to be sought here. Nevertheless, the 
philosopher is not to be placed in the same category as the inves- 
tigator of nature. Neither the mere physicist (or mathematician) 
nor the epistemologist, but only a thinker acquainted with both 
realms of thought could definitively solve this problem. Stumpf 
is thinking here especially of the origin of the notion of number, 
the doctrine of probability, and atomism. Also on the primeval 
question of the relation between the physical and psychical, 
Stumpf looks for light from a union of epistemology and empirical 
science. He is not, however, of the opinion that natural science 
can furnish an adequate basis for philosophy, but concedes prior- 
ity to spirit, as this is for us the only immediate. In this respect 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Lotze are right ; but the revival of 
the philosophy of identity is unconditionally rejected by Stumpf. 
He expects from the future philosophical genius a combination 
of the Kantian and Leibnizian spirit. 

Wundt’s definition concedes fewer prerogatives to philosophy. 
His view is expressed in an essay, Metaphysik, published in the 


‘Heinrich Gomperz has lately taken this view, at least as a program, in his 
Methodologie, the first volume of his Weltanschauungslehre. 
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above mentioned collective work, Kudtur der Gegenwart. ‘ Meta- 
physics,” he says, “is the attempt to formulate a We/tanschauung 
that unifies the component elements of our particular knowledge, 
the attempt being based on the total scientific consciousness of 
an age or on the especially conspicuous content of the same.” 
Wundt’s definition of metaphysics, as shown by his other works, 
is essentially identical with his definition of philosophy. It is 
entirely clear that metaphysics and philosophy, if they are merely 
a combination of the results of the special sciences into a system 
free from contradiction, must be dependent on the variations 
within these special disciplines, and subordinate to them in form 
and content. This view is very remote from Kant’s. Kant sees 
the foundation of philosophy in the synthetic transcendental 
logic. The combination of the given into a system free from 
contradiction is, on the contrary, a function of general, formal 
logic, and this must be regarded by Wundt as an instrument of 
philosophical investigation. Wundt sketches in this essay an in- 
teresting plan of the evolutionary history of metaphysic, which 
develops in three stadia, that of poetical, dialectic, and critical 
metaphysics. In the works of Haeckel, Mach, and Ostwald on 
the philosophy of nature, — works that are only metaphysical in 
appearance, — one finds successively these three stadia repre- 
sented. Dilthey and Paulsen ascribe to philosophy a greater 
independence than do Wundt and Stumpf. 

Dilthey, in his essay, Das Wesen der Philosophie (in Kultur der 
Gegenwart), attempts to introduce unity into the body of historical 
definitions. Three essential tendencies in philosophy are dis- 
tinguished by Dilthey, viz., positivism, objective idealism, and 
idealism of inner freedom. The inadequacy of metaphysics with 
reference to ultimate determinations, does not mean its loss of 
value. ‘The relativity of every Weltanschauung is not the final 
word of the spirit, which has passed through them all, but the 
sovereignty of the spirit, as opposed to each individual We/tan- 
schauung, and at the same time the positive consciousness that in 
the different attitudes of the spirit the One Reality of the world is 
given us.” This is a highly valuable insight, which is more and 
more gaining control of modern philosophy. Without giving up 
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metaphysics, and without regarding its method as meaningless, 
he does not regard metaphysical conceptions as entitled to 
any absolute significance. They disclose one aspect of the 
world, not the whole world. This view is championed also by 
Wundt, Eduard von Hartmann, and Volkelt, and still more posi- 
tively by Simmel. The essence of philosophy, which Dilthey 
distinguishes happily and profoundly from religion and art, is 
described as a manifold of problems, the common element in 
which is the subjugation of the dark sphere of the instincts under 
the dominion of the reason and the struggle toward ultimate uni- 
versal ideals of unity. ‘‘ The fundamental attribute of philoso- 
phy is, therefore, the characteristic of the spirit which transcends 
the definite, finite, limited interest and strives to regulate every 
theory that originates out of a limited need by means of a more 
comprehensive idea.” In this way Dilthey, in Kant’s spirit, 
gives the autonomous essence of philosophy its due. 

Paulsen also, in his essay, Die Zukunftsaufgaben der Philoso- 
phie (in Kultur der Gegenwart), attempts to secure for philosophy 
independence in its epistemological and metaphysical aspects. 
In reference to ontology, Paulsen characterizes his view as ob- 
jective idealism ; his philosophy is panpsychism. In reference to 
cosmology, he substitutes monistic pantheism for atomism, for the 
former of which support is given in the reciprocity that extends 
from the most minute to the greatest spatial and temporal phe- 
nomena. Like Hartmann and Wundt, Paulsen attempts to pro- 
vide a synthesis between intellectualism and voluntarism. He 
attempts to harmonize his metaphysics with Kant’s criticism. 
Philosophy is not exhausted by the exact sciences, neither can it 
be limited to an internally consistent combination of their results. 
So much can be stated as the result of these discussions. All in- 
vestigation concerns itself with the factual; it presupposes the 
concept of fact. The meaning of fact, of reality, is a philosoph- 
ical question, that precedes all particular investigation, a question 
that cannot be answered by any combination of actualities. 
Philosophical epistemology contains the principles of ontology 
and has a right to the title of ‘ First Philosophy.’ Before one 
investigates the content of being, one must first clarify the con- 
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cept of being. Before one investigates nature, one must first 
clarify the notion of nature. And so the study of psychology 
demands a philosophical explanation, which scarcely permits of 
being confined to a negative determination of psychology with- 
out a soul (Fr. A. Lange). 

Only after a general exposition of this sort, which is joined to 
no particular knowledge, can an attempt be made to discuss 
philosophically the special disciplines in detail : physics, biol- 
ogy, history, characterology, sociology. Ethics, zsthetics, and 
the philosophy of religion share with general epistemology and 
ontology the rank of ‘ First Philosophy,’ having to do with norms 
and values, and they are, therefore, not derivable from the 
realm of facts. In the third place, one may conceive of a phi- 
losophy that undertakes the encyclopedic task of a consistent 
penetration, combination, and unification of the entire realm of 
knowledge. The various definitions of philosophy do not mu- 
tually exclude each other; in fact, its concept, as history insist- 
ently teaches us, cannot be strictly unitary. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the attitude of these various 
thinkers toward the problem of philosophy is mirrored in their 
conceptions of logic, ethics, and zsthetics. Logic is discussed 
by Windelband in Piulosophie im Beginn des swanszigsten /Jahr- 
hunderts, and by Riehl in Kultur der Gegenwart. As both 
thinkers take their start from Kant, there is no essential opposi- 
tion in their views. They differ from each other only in the fact 
that Riehl regards algebraic logic as an important achievement, 
while Windelband looks upon it asa sterile game. It is espe- 
cially in epistemology that both philosophers stand on Kantian 
ground, although Windelband represents more strictly the his- 
torical criticism, while Riehl inclines to positivism. In the Fest- 
schrift, Ethics is treated by Bruno Bauch, and in the Au/tur der 
Gegenwart, by Paulsen. Here the opposition between apriorism 
and empiricism is more marked. Bauch takes the Kantian point 
of view : the moral law in its inner essence is not derived from 
experience and has a purely formal character. Bauch distin- 
guishes between the dogmatism of the social, utilitarian morality, 
the immoral individualism of Nietzsche, and the critical ethics. 
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He favors Nietzsche as against a dogmatism which aims to level 
individual distinctions in the interest of shallow average values, 
but he sees Nietzsche’s profound mistake in thinking he could 
utilize the naturalism of the will-to-power as a basis for the read- 
justment of all values. As Bauch rightly observes, power is a 
natural phenomenon, which has nothing to do with the selection 
of the superior and may even decide against the stronger. The 
purely formal moral principle, that Bauch develops in dependence 
on Kant, aims to leave free play for individualit;-, as the content 
of the act and its motive are not the essential elements here. The 
essential element here is the universal maxim. This appears 
to be a reconciliation of individualism and universalism. Paulsen, 
on the contrary, rejects the critical foundation aad endeavors to 
find a unifying principle in the breadth of historical experience. 
He goes back to Aristotle, because he regards the essence of 
morality as given in the unfolding of all human and cultural 
forces; he approaches a naturalistic view, in citing as criterion 
of the moral, those elements that promote the survival of hu- 
manity. He subordinates this conception to his anti-materialistic 
metaphysics. The world is a spiritual totality, regulated by moral 
ends. 

“Esthetics is treated in the Festschrift by Groos, in the Kudtur 
der Gegenwart by Lipps. Groos discriminates between a tran- 
scendental-normative and a psychological-descriptive analysis of 
the problem, and ascribes a relative justification to each view. 
In opposition to logical normation, which lays claim to absolute 
value, although it is limited by the presupposition of the idea of 
truth, psychological normation is concerned with relative values, 
which may be invalidated by experience. Groos next investigates 
the psychical conditions of zsthetic creation and appreciation, in 
which the concept of Finfiihlung (Sympathy') plays an essential 
role. Lipps discusses this concept minutely. He distinguishes 
between three kinds of Einfithlung: general apperceptive Ein- 
fiihlung, as in the reduction of a manifold to unity ; natural Ein- 
fihlung, which regards external reality as a psychical thing, filled 


' Professor E. B. Titchener has suggested the introduction of the term ‘‘ enpathy’’ 
as an equivalent for Zinftihlung. 
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with forces and energies ; temperament Einfiihlung, which re- 
gards the subjective feeling-character as an element of the ex- 
ternal world itself. Lipps furnishes, further, an interesting 
analysis of the arts from the standpoint of their media of repre- 
sentation. 

The philosophy of religion is discussed only in the Festschrift, 
in which the article is written by Troeltsch. The author discusses 
his subject under five rubrics: the relation of religion to philoso- 
phy, to theology, to epistemology, to psychology, and finally the 
traditional classical philosophy of religion. He distinguishes 
between knowledge and faith in the Kantian sense, and objects to 
the attempt made by Kant to introduce an abstract intellectuali- 
zation of specifically religious contents, as in the case of inspira- 
tion and revelation. He thinks the future of religion will be de- 
termined by a union of the ecclesiastical with a philosophically 
spiritualized faith. 

The history of philosophy is also discussed in the Festschrift. 
Windelband criticises its aims and problems in a spirited essay. 
It seems a contradiction to say that the knowledge of absolute 
truth has a history and a development, that this history is even 
essential to such knowledge, a part of philosophy itself. But the 
following consideration enlightens us: man cannot grasp absolute 
truths in their own form, but merely in the imperfect form of his 
personal consciousness, which only gradually comes into posses- 
sion of them. This explains the controversy between philo- 
sophical systems and the thinkability of a relative justification ot 
opposing philosophies, as well as the significance of the history 
of philosophy for the essence of philosophy itself. 

This closes the series of writings that discuss the relation of 
philosophy to science. Then follows the second problem, the 
problem of a philosophical foundation for the special disciplines. 
First of all, we have the two realms, inner and outer world, — 
psychology and philosophy of nature. Wundt and Ebbinghaus 
write on psychology, the former in the Festschrift, the latter in 
Kultur der Gegenwart. W andt confines himself, in the main, to a 
historical survey, singling out for discussion the two achievements 
of the nineteenth century, experimental psychology and folkpsy- 
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chology. Ebbinghaus analyzes first the various theories of the 
nature of the psychological. He rejects the theory of interaction 
and favors the theory of parallelism. This he explains meta- 
physically : the physical and psychical are merely phenomenal 
forms of a unitary third element. Especial attention is devoted 
to the explanation of the higher psychical content, faith, art, and 
morality, which are viewed from the standpoint of a moderate 
empiricism. 

The two philosophies of nature stand in sharp opposition to 
each other, that of Lipps presented in the second edition of the 
Festschrift and that of Ostwald in the Kultur der Gegenwart. 
While Ostwald, in spite of his empiristic tendency, advances a 
baroque metaphysic, Lipps stands on the heights of the critical 
consciousness and from this point penetrates the entire fabric of 
mythological and anthropological concepts, which continue to 
dominate the philosophy of nature. 

Ostwald’s reputation is based on his achievement in the special 
sciences, and not on his philosophical utterances, and it is there- 
fore questionable whether his selection for this discussion was 
justifiable. Ostwald clings to the set of views whose ontological 
significance is ruthlessly exposed by Lipps, without giving any 
critical account of them. His study is not lacking in interesting 
explanations that are to the point. But as a philosophy of nature, 
his theories fail to justify themselves. The objection raised by 
Ostwald against the apriorism of mathematics, rests chiefly on 
the old confusion of value and origin of knowledge, a confusion 
censured by Kant. And so he is unable to distinguish between 
the philosophy of nature and the scientific investigation of na- 
ture, as he regards the former as merely the combination of the 
experiences deposited in the latter. The brilliant fashion in 
which Lipps discusses the problem from a completely opposite 
standpoint, I shall take up later, owing to the arrangement of 
my report, and because of the connection of Lipps’s views with 
those of Schelling. 

The philosophy of history is presented by Rickert and Eucken 
in a somewhat similar spirit ; by the former in the Festschrift, by 
the latter in the Kultur der Gegenwart. Rickert’s view is well 
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known from his epoch-making work, Die Grenzen der naturwis- 
senschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. He shows here that a blending 
of history with the science of nature is not possible, because the 
formation of notions in the one case is an individualizing and 
evaluating process, while in the other case it is a generalizing 
process. That from the immense fullness of becoming some- 
thing is selected as historically significant, is in itself a proof that 
we make a judgment of value. What one refers to as the mean- 
ing of history is no natural law of development; it is an ideal 
norm that we attach to historical process. It presupposes belief 
in a supreme value of life, that we at the same time regard as the 
of historical evolution. 

Euck€n also distinguishes between the meaning of history and 
the natural course of events. He finds, in the first place, an 
antinomy between the external dependence of man on temporal 
processes and his historical impulse to preserve the past, which 
can be explained only by the feeling that there are permanent 
values, which are untouched by temporal variations. It is the same 
antinomy that Windelband attempts to solve in his essay on his- 
tory, and he and Eucken solve it in similar ways. The spiritual 
life is, in and for itself, a system of eternal values ; but it reveals 
itself to man only piece by piece, not as a whole, and this reve- 
lation, therefore, needs time, in which it is gradually conveyed to 
humanity. From this opposition between the limited, natural, 
empirical character of human consciousness and the eternal, ab- 
solute, and spiritual nature of the ideal world, arises the necessity 
of history, the conflict between error and truth, the variability of 
culture-forms in conjunction with the feeling for the permanent 
that springs from the essence of culture itself. In addition to 
this, we find in the Festschrift a discussion of the philosophy of 
law by Lask, and in the Aultur der Gegenwart a discussion of 
pedagogy by Miinch. Lask aims to introduce into the philoso- 
phy of law the strict transcendental viewpoint in distinction from 
the empirical, which deduces the universal character of law from 
particular legal facts, and in distinction from the metaphysical 
viewpoint of natural rights, where the concrete, historical content 
of the law is supplanted by arbitrary forms of thought. This 
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content must remain undisturbed; the aprioristic spiritual norms 
should serve merely for evaluation. 

Miinch keeps the psychological and the ethical character of 
education distinct ; he sketches the historical development of 
pedagogy. He refers to the various modern movements for in- 
ternal and external organization of instruction, and emphasizes the 
necessity of modifying it in terms of the constantly changing con- 
ditions of civilization. 

If we compare the two works, we find that the Philosophie im 
Beginn des zwansigsten Jahrhunderts is more unitary than the 
Kultur der Gegenwart, which is in part explained by the fact that 
the essays centre about the personality of Kuno Fischer. The 
essays maintain, in general, the viewpoint of criticism: the clear 
discrimination between value and reality, ideal and actual, idea 
and experience, dominates the whole and its parts. On the other 
hand, Kultur der Gegenwart shows that combination of empiri- 
cism, psychologism, and metaphysics, which ordinarily manifests 
itself, when the principles of the transcendental philosophy are 
rejected. 

Criticism is not a finished entirety that can be converted into 
a dogma, but it points the way for future development. The 
wealth of problems contained in it and the fruitfulness of its 
method become visible anew every year in the philosophical 
literature. The KXantstudien last year published a series of 
articles of importance for the questions under consideration. 
Cassirer investigated the relations of logic to mathematics in a 
study entitled Kant und die moderne Mathematik, in which, in 
referring to Russell’s and Couturat’s works, he adduces proofs 
that Kant’s foundation of mathematics is confirmed by modern 
theories, if we only keep one point in mind: as an epistemo- 
logical system it is deduced not from the Aésthetic, but from the 
Analytic, not from pure perception but from the Transcendental 
Logic. In a later number Bauch published an interesting article, 
Erfahrung und Geometrie in threm erkenntnistheoretischen Ver- 
haltnis. In an extraordinarily fine and subtle investigation, this 
thinker examined the various possibilities of a mediation between 
geometry and experience. The foundation of the Euclidean 
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geometry on the generalization of experience is rejected because 
of the aprioristic character of the discipline. Its superiority to 
the non-Euclidean geometries of Riemann and Lobatschewski is 
not to be explained on the ground that it is supplementarily 
confirmed by experience, for experience does not attain to the 
ideality of pure forms. Finally, Poincaré’s citation of conven- 
ience, as the element that explains its success, is not tenable. 
For convenience, according to Bauch’s convincing argument, is a 
purely psychological mark, incapable of supporting any logical, 
basic truth, and therewith the much cited principle of economy is 
also made ineffectual. 

As long as one regards the various geometries from a universal, 
formal point of view, they are all of equal value. It is only when 
one regards the matter from the viewpoint of the transcendental 
logic, where the connection between thought and being comes 
into consideration, that differences arise. The Euclidean geom- 
etry is adequate to the confirmation of experience, somewhat in 
the sense that the latter is not made possible by the analytic prin- 
ciple of identity, but by the synthetic principle of causality. The 
question as to what furnishes the Euclidean geometry with this 
power over experience, a question which Bauch does not discuss 
in detail, is scarcely answerable in its entire extent ; we are here 
concerned with an ultimate factum, not further deducible. Never- 
theless, the concession seems to be made to experience here that 
in its universal character it needs the specific idealization offered 
in our geometry. Inasmuch as we mean by apriorism not any 
innate psychical faculty, but rather logical idealism, the status of 
apriorism is not affected. The Euclidean geometry is related to 
our empirical space analogously to the way in which causality is 
related to empirical succession. One cannot speak of an empiri- 
cal deduction, but rather of an empirical possession, of pure 
forms. This relation of the Transcendental AZsthetic and Logic 
to experience I have attempted to clarify in another article of the 
Kantstudien of last year, Die Grenzen des Empirismus und des 
Rationalismus in Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft. A notable 
article by Medicus on Kant und die gegenwartige Aufgabe der 
Logik will be referred to later. There have also been published 
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several supplementary numbers of the Kantstudien containing 
interesting monographs: Dre Religtonsphilosophie Tieftrunks, by 
Gustav Hertz; and Kant’s Stil in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
by Ernst Fischer. 

The suggestiveness of the Kantian philosophy is inexhaustible. 
One welcomes, therefore, all the more warmly the undertaking of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences to collect Kant’s works in a com- 
plete, critical edition, of which Volumes VI and VII were pub- 
lished in the past year. 

Stumpf remarked in his rectoral address that the philosophy of 
the future would have to discover a synthesis of Kant and Leib- 
niz; Cassirer’s monumental work, Das Erkenntnisproblem in der 
Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit, points to the same 
view. It was not in vain that Cassirer in an earlier treatise 
worked out a thorough exposition of the Leibnizian system. 
His Erkenntnisproblem, the second volume of which appeared 
last year, shows the dominant position occupied by Leibniz and 
the profound influence it had on Kant’s thought, an influence 
which was formerly underestimated in favor of the English em- 
piricists. The second volume contains the fourth book, Fortbil- 
dung und Vollendung des Rationalismus (Spinoza and Leibniz) ; 
fifth book, Das LErkenntnisproblem im System des Emptirismus 
(Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume); sixth book, Von 
Newton cu Kant; seventh book, Die kritische Philosophie. In 
the last book Cassirer discusses especially the relation of tran- 
scendentalism to pure perception. 

Hermann Cohen, by whom Cassirer is profoundly influenced, 
has published in the past year a Kommentar su Kant’s Kritth der 
reinen Vernunft, in which he aims to furnish a concise, unitary 
exposition of Kant’s fundamental ideas in accompaniment with 
the text.'_ The volume is a supplement to Cohen’s larger works 
on Kant. 

In this connection I shall refer to my treatise published last 
year, Kant’s kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage von Erkenntnts- 
theorte und Ethik.* This treatise, the outlines of which appeared 


1 Philosophische Bibliothek, BA, 113, Diirr, Leipzig. 
* Ernst Hofmann, Berlin, 1907. 
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in 1906 in my monograph, Kants Methodologie in ihren Grund- 
siigen, also examines the relations between perception and 
thought, mathematics and logic. The refutation of subjective 
idealism, which derives the forms of perception from the subject, 
constitutes the first part of the discussion. The second part is 
concerned with the fundamental principles of transcendental 
idealism. The forms of perception are not created by the sub- 
4 ject, but are immediately given as the contents of perception. 
The categories are in no sense perceptual forms, but the forms of 
> ideal knowledge. There is no pure perception of space and time, 
but only empirical perception of the same. Pure perception is an 
idea of limitation ; it designates the fundamental principle of man- 
ifoldness in opposition to the principle of unity and identity, that 
issues from the pure understanding. Mathematics arises from 
7 the union of formal logic with the principle of manifoldness, dy- 
namics from the union with empirical perception. The refutation 
of subjective idealism concludes with an attempt at a realistic 
metaphysics. 

In so far as the exponents of modern philosophy are not advo- 
cates of positivism, psychologism, or empiricism, they are found 
for the most part in the camp of Kantianism. Thinkers also like 
Rickert and Windelband, who advocate a specifically episte- 
4 mological neo-Fichteanism, by forming the concept of an over- 

individual consciousness, consciousness in general, as an inventory 

of timeless, logical values, and by furnishing a unitary deduction of 

all the categories from a supreme epistemological end, remain : 

a within the periphery of Kantian criticism, for they do not accept 

‘ the essential feature, Fichte’s metaphysic. Along with them we 

find a series of men who are more closely associated with the 

post-Kantian idealists, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. This 

circle widened last year. Medicus holds fast to Fichte. Mention 

was made of his book on Fichte in my last report. His article 

a on Kant und die gegenwartige Aufgabe der Logik, published at 

an earlier date in the Kantstudien, takes the same position, 

although in a characteristic way it reveals many echoes of Hegel. 
“‘ Criticism carried out,”’ says Medicus, “ is Dialectic.” 

Neither Kant’s nor Fichte’s system is complete on all sides. 
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Both find their orientation chiefly in mind ; their relation to nature 
is not clearly determined. Schelling and Hegel undertook to 
establish a stable equilibrium by conceptually mastering external 
nature in the fullness of its forms. Above all, Schelling is to be 
characterized as the founder of the philosophy of nature. In 
my last report I said that “Lipps, judged by his most recent 
philosophical writings, held a view closely akin to Schelling’s 
philosophy, and I was then able with certain reservations to cite 
his Stuttgart address. My statement has received extraordi- 
narily clear confirmation in Lipps’s Naturphilosophie, incorporated 
anew in the second edition of the Philosophie im Beginn des 
swansigsten Jahrhunderts. This essay is to be reckoned amongst 
the most interesting and brilliant philosophical achievements of 
late years. From the starting point of a broad empiricism, he 
takes a bold flight into metaphysical regions, such as has prob- 
ably not been undertaken since the days of Hegel. Whatever 
one’s viewpoint may be, one cannot deny the excellences of 
Lipps’s exposition, his cogent logic and the world-feeling issuing 
from the depths of personality. His leading idea is that nature 
is comprehensible only by postulating as its substrate a divine 
all-consciousness. The essay is so important that I must note 
its course of thought in a few lines. 

The philosophy of nature cannot be a criticism of facts ; that is 
the business of the special sciences. The philosophy of nature 
is simply the answer to the question as to structure or meaning of 
the knowledge of nature in general. Natural law is no pure de- 
scription of phenomena ; it is rather an analysis of natural process 
into its ideal component elements. Further, it must reduce every 
material content to form-relations. These relations are primarily 
of a spatial character. Space is neither an empty receptacle nor 
the sum of varied spatial determinations, but an internal unity of 
phenomena. This unity dominates individual things and proc- 
esses, so that they can be conceived only as parts, as modi of the 
absolute, all-comprehending substance. The following explana- 
tions of force, energy, and work mark the critical zenith of the 
essay, where Lipps discloses the naive anthropomorphism of these 
concepts. ‘‘ Nothing persists, as when one says ‘ energy persists,’ 
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but possibilities persist, and these occur only in the thinking mind.” 
The feeling of energy is experienced immediately in our psychi- 
cal life. It is, therefore, meaningless to speak of an energistic 
theory of nature. Cosmology develops in three distinct stages. 
Natural science transcends the naive stage, in finding reality 
not in our sensations, but in space and time relations. This 
second stage is supplanted by the philosophy of nature. For 
in space, which becomes meaningless with the elimination of per- 
ception, we have a contradiction. The spatial view of the world 
necessitates the postulation of isolated atoms as the substrate of 
natural process, but the unity of the world-process demands 
fusion into an absolute, all-comprehending substance as the sub- 
strate of becoming. From this interesting antinomy, whose 
originality and importance must be emphasized, Lipps concludes 
there is no independent reality of space. The philosopher of na- 
ture rejects everything that the naive consciousness had acknowl- 
edged as reality. There remains as the thing-in-itself only an x, 
an unknown stripped of every determination. If one aims to 
determine this as an immediately given, one can do so only after 
the analogy of human consciousness, the only immediately given, 
immediately experienced. Our consciousness is no spatial thing 
nor any sensible quality. Nevertheless, it is a real, existing in 
and for itself, not mere phenomenon like the external world. 
Here Lipps takes issue with the famous assertion of Kant that 
the psychical is only phenomenon. The brain-processes are 
merely symbols of the events of consciousness. One cannot 
call the brain the cause of consciousness, because consciousness 
is an inner unity, whereas the brain is spatial, and space, as inti- 
mated in the foregoing analysis, presents no definitive unity. This 
treatment of psychophysics is original and remarkable in the 
highest degree. In reality, individual consciousness is not at- 
tached to the brain, but rather to the reason, which furnishes it 
with the complete laws of thought. This reason is an over- 
individual world-ego, that creates the world. In this Lipps goes 
far beyond the neo-Fichteanism of Rickert and Windelband, for 
they assign to universal consciousness merely the character of a 
logical abstraction, whereas Lipps makes of it the highest meta- 
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physical reality. Lipps thus renews monadology in its logical 
and moral aspect: every individual ego mirrors in his way the 
world-ego. ‘Here the end postulated for the individual is that 
he mirror in his consciousness and its conditions the world-ego, 
i. ¢., in his place become like the world-ego.”” The identity be- 
tween nature and spirit postulated by Lipps is a feature of 
Schelling’s philosophy. Thinkers will not all agree with his bold 
conclusions. But all must agree that Lipps has brilliantly laid 
bare the anthropomorphisms of a science of nature ignorant of 
its limits and has banished them from its territory, in order to 
prepare the way for an idealistic philosophy. 

Eduard von Hartmann’s school stands still nearer Schelling’s 
position. Its founder was at one with Schelling in seeking a 
mediating principle between the dynamism of nature and the log- 
ical character of mind, and this principle he thought he had dis- 
covered in the Unconscious. Hartmann’s philosophy will be 
made accessible in a comprehensive edition of his works, planned 
for eight volumes, of which the first two volumes, Epistemology 
and Psychology, have been published." One may expect that the 
concept of the Unconscious will be made entirely clear by this 
publication. 

Amongst the followers of Hartmann, Arthur Drews has be- 
come prominent as a defender of the master. His book entitled 
Plotin und der Untergang der antiken Weltanschauung (published 
by Diederichs, 1907) shows this bias. Similary, his co-partisan 
Leopold Ziegler, in his volume Der abendlindische Rationalismus 
und der Eros, sees in Plotinus the zenith of ancient thought. 
Plotinus prepares the way, at least, for the solution of the relation 
between nature and spirit, a problem which ancient philosophy 
was unable to solve. Plotinus was the first to grasp the idea 
that nature is not deducible from spirit nor spirit from nature, but 
that both are phenomenal modes of an Absolute, and the Uncon- 
scious gives the key for the search for the Absolute. 

In an interesting work, Der Monismus (first volume), published 
by Diederichs under the editorship of Drews, and containing a 
series of philosophical essays by various writers, similar views are 


! Published by Haacke, Bad Sachsa im Harz. 
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conspicuous. Arthur Drews, in the first essay, describes the dif- 
ferent types of monism, and, by eliminating the false forms, which 
convert the world-unity either materialistically into nature or 
spiritualistically into mind, he attempts to establish a true monism 
in the doctrine of the Unconscious, comprehending both nature 
and mind. 

There is doubtless a distinction between these several methods 
of reviving the point of view of Schelling : first of all in this, that 
Lipps identifies the Absolute with the world-consciousness, while 
the school of Hartmann finds it in the Unconscious. One must, 
however, take into account that the world-consciousness is not to 
be conceived after the analogy of personal consciousness, and that 
Hartmann’s Unconscious is not to be conceived after the analogy 
of Schopenhauer’s blind will, but rather as an Unconscious filled 
with rational ideas. The Unconscious is a negative concept, by 
which one may characterize the All-conscious in so far as this is 
in principle a different type of consciousness, irreducible to the 
conditions of individual consciousness. In this way the two 
points of view may be fairly described in their metaphysical bear- 
ings. Both may be referred to Schelling, as in his philosophy 
there are no clear determinations on this point. 

The motives that led to the transcending of Kant and the re- 
vival of Fichte and Schelling, led also to the revival of Hegel. 
The metaphysical and monistic impulse finds support in his 
doctrine. This is especially true of the purely logical impulse. 
While Kant’s concept of knowledge remained always anthropo- 
logical, in so far as it was determined by human organization 
(note the opposition between the discursive thought of man and 
the hypothesis of an intuitive divine understanding), Hegel de- 
livers reason entirely from all reference to anything else, lets it 
revolve exclusively on it own axis. Conceptual thought has its 
centre of gravity in itself; it is no longer relative, whether in 
reference to the content that is thought or in reference to the 
thinking mind, but an Absolute, whose products are eternal, au- 
tonomous verities. This conception is completely identical with 
the theory of pure logic in vogue to-day. And so we have new 
points of connection with Hegel, whether or not one retains his 
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general principle of logical purism or even his method of dialectic. 
An external proof of this is the publication of two jubilee editions 
of Hegel's Phaenomenologie, his first fundamental work. In addi- 
tion to the Dutch edition of Professor Bolland (publ. by A. H. 
Adriani, Leyden), mentioned in my last report, a German edition 
has been prepared by Georg Lasson (publ. by Diirr, Leipzig), 
son of the well-known Hegelian, Adolf Lasson, which is charac- 
terized by great perspicuity. 

In my last report, I pointed out the fact that the wealth of 
Kantian motives developed in the movement from Fichte to Hegel 
had not been exhausted. If we omit Schopenhauer and Herbart, 
there is still Fries, whose significance must not be overlooked. 
He furnishes a supplementation rather than an opposition to the 
first named thinkers. While these attempt to establish a system 
of objective epistemological values, Fries, without attacking the 
objectivity of knowledge in the meaning of psychologism, turns 
his attention to the conditions under which these values are real- 
ized. He takes psychology and not logic as the starting-point 
in his endeavors to overthrow psychologism, by seeking to dis- 
cover in empirical consciousness itself the values that possess a 
significance higher than the empirical. Elsenhans, privat-docent 
at the University of Heidelberg, has attempted to set this view in 
its proper light in his book, Aries und Kant, ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte und sur systematischen Grundlegung der Erkenntnis- 
theorie, the second volume of which appeared in 1907.' The 
Fries School in Gottingen, founded by Leonard Nelson, has 
also taken this position. The first two numbers of the second 
volume of the Adhandlungen der Fries’schen Schule (Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1907) contain three noteworthy articles in 
defense of the new method: a reply by Nelson to the objections 
of Paul Stern published in the Philosophische Wochenschrift under 
the title /nhalt und Gegenstand, Grund und Begriindung ; two 
replies to Ernst Cassirer’s objections in the article, Der hritische 
Idealismus und die Philosophie des gesunden Menschenverstandes, 
published in Cohen und Natorp’s Philosophische Arbeiten. Of 
these two replies, the first is entitled Arik und System in Mathe- 


! Published by Tépelmann, Giessen. 
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matik und Philosophie, by Hessenberg; the second, Anthropolo- 
gische Vernunftkritik, by Grelling. The controversy between the 
two groups, the stricter Kantians and the followers of the Fries 
School, is carried on with great vehemence, but not with entire 
clearness. Although Cassirer is right in his warning against the 
reference of the epistemological values of criticism to the sound 
human understanding, Nelson and his followers are also right in 
their claim that the ultimate ground of epistemological values is 
a factum, namely, the immediacy of rational knowledge. One can 
validate the claims of the supreme logical truths in no other way 
than by showing that they are a factual possession of the 
rational spirit. They are not thereby reduced to the level of 
empirical facts. The pure logician, who establishes his position 
on all sides, arrives consistently at psychology and phenome- 
nology, for he must prove how ideals are realized psychically, and 
just in this realization how they differ from empirical and variable 
psychical phenomena. That is the path that leads from Kant to 
Fries. On the other hand, the psychologist must discover 
within his realm relations that point beyond immediate psychical 
content, that mean more than they are in their sensible phenom- 
enal form, and this applies to the logical laws of the formation of 
the concept, the function of judgment, and inference. They are 
distinguishable from empirical feelings and ideas by the fact that 
their meaning is not exhausted in their process of coming and 
going; they are directed towards an over-individual, timeless 
principle of ideal unity, that finds in the content of the idea, 
properly speaking, only a symbol and representation. In this 
way the psychologist, who starts from the presupposition that 
everything may somehow be represented as psychical phenom- 
enon, arrives at a peculiar class of phenomena, the logical, reli- 
gious, ethical, and esthetic values, and thereby surmounts psy- 
chologism. This is the path followed by several thinkers, and 
characteristically for the most part by those thinkers whose 
starting-point was the extreme psychological position of Brentano: 
Husserl, Meinong, and Stumpf. Stumpf, whose rectoral address 
was mentioned earlier in this report, by discriminating between 
empirical and ideal values, is led to a sharp separation of phe- 
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nomenon from function (a view developed in his treatise, Erschei- 
nungen und psychische Functionen) chiefly in reference to logical 
content. He further justifies this distinction in an important and 
interesting article, Zur Einteilung der Wissenschaften. Were he 
combines the traditional division of the subject-matter of knowl- 
edge into the science of nature and science of mind with the 
recent classification advanced by Rickert and Windelband, viz., 
natural and historical science. The problem of philosophy is 
here described in terms similar to those of the rectoral address. 
This is the direction taken last year in the treatment of the 
epistemological problem. Although the way had been already 
indicated, still there can be no doubt that the investigation has 
been enriched by new factors. We see again how Kant main- 
tains his position as the focal point in philosophical thought. 
The delimitation of the transcendental from metaphysical and 
psychological inquiry, ideal value from empirical reality, ought 
from being, from transcendent as well as immanent being, has 
continued dominant. In one respect the tendency to supersede 
Kant is noticeable, viz., in reference to metaphysics. Positivism 
and phenomenalism, represented most prominently by Mach and 
Avenarius, are losing ground. And so at the present moment 
the metaphysical motives in Kant are more emphasized than the 
extreme idealistic elements. We have noticed in the most diverse 
movements, most clearly in the case of Lipps, the recurring dis- 
position to postulate as metaphysical ground of all phenomena 
an absolute principle, a principle unifying nature and spirit. 
Many signs point to philosophy’s becoming again a spiritual 
power in German civilization. Even the masses, dissatisfied 
with tradition, are struggling towards a new world-view. We also 
find a widespread tendency amongst special investigators to treat 
their field as a branch of philosophy. The influence of Haeckel 
and the success of the ‘ monistic guild’ are proofs of this. At 
present this movement has lost in intensity, because in opposi- 
tion to its materialistic character, spiritualistic and idealistic 
motives have gained ascendency in the popular mind. This 
activity is variously expressed, as in the increased reading of the 
classical philosophers and their interpreters, in the publication of 
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encyclopedic collective works and chrestomathies, such as Koh- 
ler’s' and Menzer and Dessoir’s, in the popular regard for such 
artists and thinkers as Nietzsche, Tolstoi, and Maeterlinck, in the 
strong current of neo-romanticism, and in the revival of the relig- 
ious spirit, leading to the deepening of the problems of the 
philosophy of religion, as well as to mysticism and theosophism. 

Interest is still concentrated on Nietzsche's philosophy. One 
seeks to master the confusing wealth of his world of ideas by dis- 
covering definite points of relationship between him and other 
thinkers. His relationship to contemporary thought is discussed 
by Vaihinger’s book, Nietzsche als Philosoph, his relation to 
Schopenhauer and Kant by Simmel’s work, Schopenhauer und 
Nietzsche. We are now clear that Nietzsche was no nihilist, nor 
immoralist in the ordinary meaning of the word; he aimed to 
create new moral values. I had taken this view earlier in my 
book, Nietzsches Lehre in seinen Grundbegriffen. Nietzsche's 
relation to Wagner is treated broadly rather than deeply by 


_ Bélart in the work, Friedrich Nietzsche und Richard Wagner 


(Wunder, Berlin, 1907). 

Although the idea of the suprahuman is common to Nietzsche, 
Kant, and Wagner, the point that distinguishes Nietzsche from 
the latter two is the fact that he does not look for the overman 
in the sphere of universality, in the religious or zsthetic universe, 
but rather in the sphere of individuation. It was this intensive 
nuance of individualism that appeared to point from Nietzsche to 
Max Stirner, the author of the remarkable work Der Einsige und 
sein Eigentum, Stirner’s influence in modern Germany has 
assumed astonishing proportions, and moves in general parallel 
with that of Nietzsche. The two thinkers are regarded as expo- 
nents of essentially the same philosophy. This view is approxi- 
mated by Max Messer in his monograph Max Stirner,? who sees 
Stirner’s greatness in the fact that he was the first to show the 
illusory character of impersonal ideals and to recognize nothing 
as value that cannot justify its title to personal value. Messer is 
right in his contention that true idealism cannot suffer by this but 


! Published by Enke, Stuttgart, 1907. The author is privat-docent in the 
University of Berlin. 
8 Die Litteratur, ed. by Georg Brandes, Verlag Bard und Marquardt, Berlin. 
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on the contrary is fostered. He refers the apparently immoral- 
istic character of Stirner to his attempt to set up an iron opposi- 
tion to the abstract moral dogma of the past. In general he 
regards Stirner’s work as an immense advance over Hegel’s 
attempt to convert individual reality into a fabric of abstractions. 
Little as one may contest the importance of Stirner, who was an 
energetic rather than profound thinker, still one has good cause 
to be cautious in comparing him with Nietzsche. Individualism 
is Stirner’s last word, but not Nietzsche’s. Nietzsche's phi- 
losophy as a whole is not egocentric. He finds the ego spun 
into the world, into the great complex play, which man must 
fashion and live from its innermost centre, without clinging to 
any singular reality, not even to the reality of his own person, 
for the wealth of being would thus be lessened. He shall take 
the world with all its contradictions, without attempting to over- 
throw them dogmatically. There is in this philosophy an ele- 
ment that recalls the notion of ‘ romantic irony,’ without being 
at all identical with it. And so it is explicable that Nietzsche's 
profoundest influence, in spite of his outward opposition to every 
type of mysticism, and in spite of the apparently naturalistic char- 
acter of his doctrine, is closely allied to mystic motives, For it 
is the essence of the romantic philosophy that culminated in 
Schelling and Novalis to regard the focal point of reality as 
given not in the single individual but in a higher universal prin- 
ciple. It is significant that an ingenious thinker, Count Hermann 
Keyserling, who in his first work Das Gefiige der Welt revealed 
his kinship with neo-romanticism, raises objection to Stirner’s 
individualism in his recent publication Unsterdlichkeit.' The im- 
mortal element in man, to which his innermost will-to-survive is 
turned, is not his person, but rather an impersonal, ideal, cosmic 
element. Keyserling tries to support this thesis in an interesting 
but in no way cogent exposition, of a psychological and episte- 
mological character. 

On the other hand, Ernst Horneffer is decidedly wrong when 
he fancies in his work, Wege zum Leben,’ that he is a follower of 


1 Lehmann, Miinchen, 1907. 
* Klinkhardt, Leipzig, 1907. 
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Nietzsche. For his values are extreme, individualistic values, ap- 
proximating the philosophy of Stirner. The aim of human life is 
not surrender to a universal, as to God or the universe, but 
unceasing shaping, separation, and individuation. 

Saitschik’s position is much nearer that of neo-romanticism. In 
his discriminating work, Quid est veritas,’ which is written in the 
form of dialogue, he endeavors to discover a harmonious union 
of individualistic and universalistic points of view, and combats 
the positivistic fallacy that the meaning of the world is exhausted 
in a complex of natural laws. 

Neo-romanticism continues to flourish. The arts are influenced 
by it, especially music, which Richard Wagner, the last and per- 
haps the greatest romanticist, conducted into this realm. We 
have observed that philosophical theories also continue to show 
the marks that may be traced back to Schelling’s and Novalis’s 
‘moonlit magic night.” This explains the historical interest in 
the creations and culture of the romantic period. Connected 
with this is last year’s discussion of Herder’s philosophy. 
Herder’s und Kant’s Aesthetik is an instructive book by Jacoby.’ 
Carl Siegel, privatdocent in the University of Vienna, has written 
a work entitled Herder als Philosoph,’ covering the whole of 
Herder’s philosophy in a clear and convenient way. Both of 
these writers regard Herder as the forerunner of post-Kantian 
idealism, and Siegel even characterizes him as the thinker who 
sowed the fruitful seeds of Schelling’s philosophy of nature. 
Herder’s relation to romanticism is, of course, too apparent to 
permit of question. Still more important is the new edition of 
Schelling’s selected works in three volumes (published by Eck- 
hardt, Leipzig), edited by Otto Weiss, to which Arthur Drews 
has added a preface. ‘The repetition,” so he writes, “ which 
contemporary philosophy is passing through, forces it from the 
transcendentalism of Kant to the subjective idealism of Fichte, 
and from the latter to the absolute idealism of Hegel. Here, 
however, Schelling’s idealism demands consideration as a middle 


'Ernst Hohmann & Co., Berlin, 1907. 
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stage and mediating member.” In Drew’s work Schelling, as 
well as Plotinus, appears in the role of discoverer of the Uncon- 
scious, and also as the philosopher who, in his final “ positive 
philosophy,” freed himself from the illusion of rationalism, that 
resolves the world unceasingly into thought, in order to set in its 
place an empiristic metaphysics. 

The centre of neo-romanticism is the Jena publishing house 
of Eugen Diederichs, whose eminent services were mentioned in 
my last report. Amongst the new publications, the edition of 
the works of Novalis, in four volumes, prepared by Minor, de- 
serves especial mention. It includes a number of interesting 
prefaces by Tieck. The second and third volumes contain the 
philosophical sketches, which although not systematically carried 
out, are full of profound and excellent ideas. Further, I may 
mention selections from Wilhelm Humboldt’s Universitat, pre- 
pared by Schubert, also the fine almanach Jena und Weimar, 
which contains a series of interesting essays by early and recent 
writers, referring especially to Schiller and Goethe. 

Indication of the revival of religious feeling is furnished espe- 
cially by the new journal, Religion und Geisteskultur,' which con- 
tains important contributions from Eucken, Achelis, Hoffding and 
others. Without being dogmatic, this journal stands for oppo- 
sition to extreme rationalism, which tends to become fixed in the 
depths of religion. 

The conviction gains ground that knowledge and faith are two 
spheres, which in no point disturb each other, because they rep- 
resent two fundamentally different aspects of the universe. This 
conviction finds expression in the three lectures that Eucken has 
published under the title Hlauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie 
der Gegenwart. Religion is here conceived as a mode, in which 
the spiritual life communicates itself to the human individual and 
to nature. The spiritual life, whose discovery and knowledge is 
the object of most of Eucken’s books, especially of his recent 
work, Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensanschauung, is the totality 
of the eternal values. These values are regarded by Eucken, as 
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by Schelling and Hegel, as metaphysical realities. Nature and 
spirit should not remain in irreconcilable variance, but spirit 
should make itself mistress of nature, in order to fill it in all the 
depths of its being. Eucken here makes himself the heir of the 
philosophy of identity, the heir of Schelling and Hegel, who 
saw in the unity of nature and spirit the goal of all philosophy 
and civilization. And here also all the currents of contemporary 
philosophy flow together; that ideal world of values to which 
neo-Kantianism is directed and to which, as we have seen, the 
efforts of the School of Fries and Brentano are directed, ex- 
periences in the neo-romanticism centering in Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Novalis and in the recent philosophy of religion, only an 
elevation to metaphysical reality. 

Herewith the path to the future is indicated. The return to 
Kant signifies a step forward against empiricism, evolutionism, 
psychologism, and relativism, which have domesticated them- 
selves in investigation. There are timeless, eternal values of 
knowledge, art, religion, and ethics. But the development goes 
further: While Kant vacillated between transcendence and im- 
manence, it is the tendency of the most recent philosophy (this is 
especially the meaning »f neo-romanticism) to refer these eter- 
nal values in one way or another to metaphysical reality. But 
even here the critical spirit preserves us from dogmatic one- 
sidedness. I have shown that it is more and more the tendency 
of the most diverse thinkers to regard the world as a fullness, 
exhibiting contradictions and antinomies only in the human spirit. 
In this way one-sided logicism is overthrown. Logic, morality, 


art, and religion enjoy in their own realms complete sovereignty 


and cannot be reduced by psychological or empiristic attempts to 
anything merely relative or temporal. This sphere, however, is 
not the whole, but only a part of inexhaustible reality. 
Oscar EWALD. 
VIENNA. 
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Scholasticism Old and New: An Introduction to Scholastic Phi- 
losophy, Medieval and Modern. By M. De Wutr. Translated by 
P. Correy. Dublin, M. H. Gill & Son; New York, Benziger 
Bros., 1907. — pp. xvi, 327. 

Professor De Wulf’s services in the department of the History of 
Medieval Philosophy are well known. His brochure on Henry of Ghent, 
his History of Scholastic Philosophy in the Low Countries, his History 
of Medieval Philosophy, and his edition of the Belgian Philosophers,’ 
"besides his numerous articles in the Revue Néo-Scolastique and in the 
Revue d’ Histoire et Littérature Religieuses, are the fruit of his unflag- 
ging interest in scholasticism and ceaseless investigation of the sources 
of its history. They place him in the foremost rank of the workers 
who have chosen this special and comparatively neglected field of his- 
torical enquiry. The volume before us is a translation of his most 
recent work, in which he essays a comprehensive definition of scho- 
lastic philosophy and discusses the various phases of the recent neo- 
scholastic movement, 

The work is divided into two parts, in the first of which the vari- 
ous definitions of scholastic philosophy are reviewed and the author’s 
doctrinal definition expounded and defended. In the second part of 
the book the terminology, methods, doctrinal modifications, religious 
and scientific aspects of neo-scholasticism are described, and the 
prospects of success which the neo-scholastics look forward to are 
discussed especially in relation to Neo-Kantism and Positivism... An 
appendix has been added by the translator, in which the history of the 
recent revival of scholasticism at Louvain, the foundation of the /#stitut 
Supérieur de Philosophie, the work of the /nstitut, the programme of 
studies, the publications of the members, and the methods of teach- 
ing are described with a good deal of detail. This portion, occupy- 
ing some sixty pages of the text, and the second part, which takes up 
more than a hundred pages, are frankly apologetic, in the sense that 


1 £tudes sur Henri de Gand ( Louvain, 1894); Histoire de la philosophie scolastique 
dans les Pays-Bas, etc. (tbid., 1895); Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, etc. 
(tbid., tere éd., 1900; 2me éd., 1905); Philosophes Belges du Moyen Age, a series 
of texts with notes, introductions, etc., of which two volumes have appeared, De 
unitate forme of Gilles de Lessines (Louvain, 1902), and Quod/ibeta of Godfrey of 
Fontaines (idid., 1904). 
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they appeal to the philosophical reader for a more favorable consider- 
ation and a more sympathetic study of the doctrines and methods of 
the Schoolmen. The first part is more strictly objective ; it is a syn- 
thetic-historical review of medieval scholasticism, divided into three 
chapters: ‘Introductory Notions,’’ ‘‘ Doctrinal Definition,’’ and 
The Decline of (Medieval) Scholasticism.’’ 

In the ‘‘ Introductory Notions,’’ M. De Wulf reviews the various 
definitions of scholasticism. He classifies them under the heads 
‘* Nominal Definitions’’ and ‘‘ Real Definitions.’’ The real defini- 
tions he subdivides into: (4) ‘‘ Extrinsic to the doctrine,’’ namely, 
those which define scholastic philosophy in relation to (1) the schools, 
(2) language and methods, (3) the medieval epoch, (4) scholastic 
theology, (5) ancient philosophy, and (6) medieval science ; and (2) 
** Intrinsic to the doctrinal content of scholasticism.’’ Of the latter, 
some, he considers, are incomplete. That only is complete and, to 
his way of thinking, satisfactory, which defines scholastic philosophy 
in terms of that ‘‘ body of doctrine ’’ which he finds to be common to 
all the great schoolmen of the thirteenth century. The objection to 
all definitions except the last is not that they are erroneous, but that 
they are incomplete. ‘‘ The definitions we have so far examined all 
contain a ‘soul of truth.’ Those of them that aim at connecting 
philosophy with some body of doctrine, such as theology or the special 
sciences, are deeper in insight and richer in meaning than those which 
try to define it by its relation to some superficial non-doctrinal element 
[the schools, the language and method]. Still, neither of the two 
classes alone, nor both combined, can satisfy anyone who wants to 
understand scholasticism 7m i¢se/f and to get at its real genius ; they have 
all the common drawback of defining scholastic philosophy by that which 
ts not philosophy. . . . Inits stricter meaning it [philosophy] is acom- 
plete and systematic collection of theories explicative of the universal 
order of things’’ (pp. 88, 89). ‘‘ There is a philosophical synthesis 
common to a group of the leading doctors of the West. . . . It is 
predominant in the Middle Ages; to it belongs the name of ‘ Scho- 
lastic Philosophy ’’’ (p. 46). 

No one will, we think, read M. De Wulf’s criticism of the imperfect 
definitions of scholasticism without agreeing with him in his verdict 
that they are inadequate. ‘‘ The philosophy of the Schools,’’ ‘‘ the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages,’’ ‘‘ philosophy in complete subjection 
to Catholic Dogma,’’ ‘‘a mere phase of Aristotelianism,’’ ‘‘ philosophy 
occupied exclusively with the problem of Universals,’’— these are 
one-sided definitions, descriptions partly accurate, but obviously 
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defective in that they omit what is most essential in the thing defined. 
When, however, the author comes to defend his own definition, 
which is the doctrinal one (Part I, chapter ii, ‘‘ Doctrinal Defini- 
tion’’), he does not seem to us to be quite so successful as in his 
criticism of the definitions which he rejects. No doubt there was a 
body of doctrine which the great masters of scholasticism, without 
sacrificing individual originality, held in common. No doubt, too, 
this body of doctrine is the one essential element in a rea/ definition 
of scholasticism. But does not M. De Wulf expect too much when 
he asks the historian of scholastic philosophy to draw up, as the result 
of his study of the period, a logically accurate definition of a system 
which, after all, has a historical as well as a logical side? Is he not 
forcing the facts of history when he sets down Eriugena and the 
pantheists as anti-scholastics, and Raymond Lully and Roger Bacon 
as representatives of deviations from scholasticism? No one will deny 
that /ogica//y the doctrines of Eriugena are opposed to those of St. 
Thomas, Albertus Magnus, etc.; but it seems to us that they con- 
tributed historically to the initiation of the movement which resulted 
in the doctrines of the thirteenth century masters. It seems to us, 
too, that the philosophy of the thirteenth century has its historical 
antecedents in the storm and stress of the twelfth century, and that 
the elements of that storm and stress go back through the Chartrains 
to John the Scot. M. De Wulf writes: ‘‘ That synthesis [the synthesis 
common to a group of the leading doctors of the West] is not the work 
of a day, or of one man. It was not born of the genius of an Albert 
the Great, or a Thomas of Aquin ; only centuries could have built up 
such a vast body of doctrine as scholasticism. Sparse at first, and 
scattered through many glosses and commentaries up to the eleventh 
century, scholastic thought became conscious of its power for the first 
time with St. Anselm of Canterbury ’’ (p. 46). 

This is perfectly true. But one has only to study in detail the sparse 
elements scattered through the glosses of the ninth century in order to 
realize how much Eriugena contributed to the movement which 
reached its first conscious expression in St. Anselm, Barach and Cousin 
have, in our opinion, exaggerated the antithesis between the indi- 
vidualistic realism of the glosses of Rhaban Maur (?) and Eric of 
Auxerre, on the one hand, and the monistic realism of John the Scot, 
on the other. The fact seems to be that M. De Wulf has viewed the 
whole matter too much in the light of parliamentary tactics: ‘If the 
scholastics are a party, is it any wonder that the party has its trouble- 
some members. . . . The above mentioned synthesis . . . can vin- 
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dicate for itself a vast majority of all the suffrages’’ (p. 50). ‘‘ Eriu- 
genian Pantheism and Latin Averroism, the two chief forms of the 
opposition’’. . . (p.51). ‘* You mightas well identify the different 
political groups of a Parliament on the plea that they are all alike citi- 
zens of the same country’’ (p. 75). We do not find fault with the 
comparison, but only with what seems to us to be the laying too much 
stress on what is, after all, a comparison. Why may not one consider 
that pantheism was the centripetal, and rationalism the centrifugal 
force, of which scholasticism is the resultant? Or would it not be 
better to adopt a comparison which would bring out the fact thateven 
erroneous systems, while logically irreconcilable with the ‘‘ synthesis 
common to a group of the leading doctors of the West,’’ were histori- 
cally contributory to that very synthesis? That this is the view of the 
majority of M. De Wulf’s co-workers in the field should be evident 
from the footnotes, in which quotations are given from reviews of his 
Histoire de philosophie médiévale ; for instance, M. Blanc, M. Picavet, 
M., Valmy, and others are of opinion that M. De Wulf has drawn the 
lines of system too closely around scholasticism and refused to admit 
as scholastic whatever does not fall within those lines. 

In the third chapter of the First Part of the work, the author 
enumerates very clearly and illustrates with apt quotations the causes 
which led in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to the decay and 
downfall of scholasticism. The story is one with which we are now 
familiar, thanks to M. De Wulf himself, who in the volume before us 
merely elaborates the results of his study of decadent scholasticism 
which he first formulated in his Histotre de la philosophie médiévale. 
‘* The contest that arose in the seventeenth century between the peri- 
patetics and the scientists had no real bearing on the essential content 
of the scholastic teaching, but regarded mere side issues and second- 
ary matters. The misunderstanding was indeed inevitable . . . and 
unfortunately it exists even still’’ (p. 152). 

The Second Part of the work, entitled ‘‘ Modern Scholastic Phi- 
losophy,’’ is devoted to dispelling the misunderstanding mentioned at 
the close of the preceding paragraph. We venture to say that the 
fair-minded reader of M. De Wulf’s pages will find himself parting 
with one after another of his pet prejudices against the scholastics, 
and will be inclined to ask: Is this, then, all that they mean by the 
revival of scholastic philosophy in the twentieth century? He will 
realize how far the neo-scholastics are from wishing (in Eucken’s 
phrase) ‘‘das Rad der Weltgeschichte zuriickdrehen.’’ Of special 
interest to the teacher of scholastic philosophy are the questions (dis- 
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cussed at length, pp. 167-189) regarding the method of teaching, — 
the use of the Latin language, scholastic disputation, scholastic style 
of exposition, the practice of ‘‘ condensing the doctrines of others 
into a few syllogisms for the purpose of refuting it by a few distinc- 
tions’’ (p. 185),—and the place of History of Philosophy in the 
curriculum. For the general philosophical public, however, the most 
interesting chapters in the whole work are those in which the author 
discusses ‘‘ The New Scholastic Philosophy and Religious Dogma ’’ 
and ‘* The New Scholasticism and Modern Science’’ (pp. 190-210). 
The former has given occasion, very unjustly, it seems to us, to the 
ultra-conservatives to mention ‘‘ philosophical liberalism ’’ in connec- 
tion with M. De Wulf’s exposition of the relations between philos- 
ophy and dogma. In the chapter on ‘‘ New Scholasticism and Sci- 
ence,’’ the contention is that there should be a better understanding 
between philosophers and scientists and a closer union between phi- 
losophy and science. Wundt is quoted to the effect that ‘* Philosophy 
is the general science, whose function is to unify in one consistent 
system all the knowledge brought to light by means of the several 
special sciences, and to trace back to their first principles the methods 
in common use in those sciences and the conditions which they in 
common assume as prerequisites to all knowledge’’ (p. 206). Ina 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Doctrines of the New Scholasticism,’’ there is out- 
lined a detailed programme for the ‘‘ renovation and reconstruction ’’ 
of scholasticism. ‘‘ Theories now known to have been false’’ are to 
be abandoned. ‘‘ The great, constitutive doctrines of the medieval 
system ’’ are to be retained, ‘‘ but only after having successfully stood 
the double test of comparison with the conclusions of present-day 
science and with the teachings of contemporary systems of philos- 
ophy ; new facts have been brought to light, and under their influence 
a store of new ideas has enriched the patrimony of the ancient Scho- 
lasticism’’ (p. 211). Equally broad-minded and tolerant, in the best 
sense of the word, is the belief expressed in the concluding chapter 
of the book that scholasticism is ‘‘ to undergo a process of overhaul- 
ing and resetting which will remove its medieval appearance and 
make it an attractive modern article’’ (p. 259). This reform is ab- 
solutely necessary if scholasticism is to cease to be ‘‘a lonely and un- 
noticed wanderer, seven centuries behind its time’’ (p. 217). What 
one school of neo-scholasticism is doing in the way of ‘‘ overhauling 
and resetting ’’ the scholastic system is described in the appendix, in 
which the translator reviews the work of the /nstitut Supérieur de 
Philosophie at the University of Louvain. 
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If we have taken exception to the main argument of the First Part 
of M. De Wulf’s book, we must, on the other hand, record our unqual- 
ified approval of the contents of the Second Part. It seems to us that 
the author has given here a fair, objective account of the new scho- 
lasticism as it is understood by its best representatives. We are con- 
vinced that his exposition of the neo-scholastic movement will fulfil 
the hope expressed in the Preface, namely, that the book will ‘‘ meet 
and combat false conceptions, codrdinate true notions, and so furnish 
the reader with some general information on the new scholasticism ”’ 
(p. viii). 

The translation is, on the whole, well done. Here and there a 
French idiom obtrudes itself in the otherwise easy flow of the translator’s 
diction: ‘‘ Plaisance’’ (p. 135, n.) should, of course, be ‘‘ Piacenza,”’ 
‘* Deniflé’’ should be ‘‘ Denifle,’’ and ‘‘ Polycraticus,’’ we think, 
should be written ‘‘ Policraticus.’’ These and a few typographical 
errors will, no doubt, be remedied in a subsequent edition, which, we 
hope, will soon be called for. Dr. Coffey has every reason to feel 
encouraged in his chosen task of preparing an English edition of the 
volumes which form the Bidbliothégue de l’ Institut Supérieur de Philoso- 


phie of Louvain. 
WILLIAM TURNER. 


THe CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Psychology: General Introduction (Volume 1) ; Laboratory Manual 
(Volume II) ; Ladoratory Equipment (Volume Ill). By CHarves 
HupparD Jupp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. — pp. 
xii, 389; xii, 127; xi, 257. 

(1) Sooner or later every teacher feels the impulse to make a text- 
book which shall embody his own conception of what such a book 
ought to be. Mr. Judd has freed his mind on the subject in these 
three volumes, the first of which is a general text-book in the common 
understanding of the term, and of the other two, one is a laboratory 
manual and the other a book dealing primarily with apparatus. The 
first is much the most important of the trio, and we shall devote the 
larger part of our space to it. 

Apart from the unusual excellencies of certain portions of the work 
in their treatment of conventional topics, the features of the book 
which will attract most notice are the following: (1) the genetic and 
functional account of the whole subject of mental life; (2) the 
emphasis laid upon the definitely ideational processes, especially those 
represented by language, as the characteristics of paramount signifi- 
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cance for the understanding of human psychology; and (3) the 
treatment of attention, feeling, and interest as attitudes. 

It is a great satisfaction to the reviewer to discover another lusty 
recruit in the functionalist camp, and this condition of mind may 
render him an unfit critic of the achievement under consideration. 
To disarm prejudice, however, he will at once proceed to point out 
the dubious wisdom of so extreme a position as that occupied by Mr. 
Judd toward structural analyses, This stricture should in justice be 
prefaced by the frank acknowledgment that the author has succeeded 
in making one of the most stimulating and interesting presentations 
of psychological material which any functionalist has attained. 

In the preface we read: ‘‘I am quite unable to accept the con- 
tentions, or sympathize with the views of the defenders of a structural 
or purely analytical psychology.’’ The book consistently reflects this 
conviction in the almost entire absence of anything verging upon the 
structural conceptions. This is the more striking in a pupil and 
translator of Wundt, whose influence is often conspicuously in 
evidence. In the opinion of the present writer, there are two funda- 
mental reasons why this is a questionable procedure. Many others 
might no doubt be urged. (1) Is not a text-book under some obliga- 
tion to render easy the approach to the general literature of the subject ? 
Now, whatever one’s private creed in the matter, structuralist ideas 
and analyses constitute a large part of the stock in trade of the modern 
psychologist. Only on the ground of conclusive proof of the falsity 
or futility of the materials included in these writings, would it seem 
possible to justify their complete omission from a book designed to 
introduce young students to the subject. (2) The next point is more 
open to debate, and Mr. Judd’s attainments entitle him to the peace- 
ful possession of his own opinion on the matter. But, as a defender 
of the functionalist propaganda, I dislike to accede to a form of 
extremism which seems at the moment unwarranted, and which carries 
with it certain methodological limitations of a serious kind. The 
concepts of the analytical and structural psychologist are necessary 
to render accurate and specific the processes about which the 
functionalist is concerned. No amount of talk about the function of 
sensations, for example, ever will or ever can take the place of an 
analysis of the exact forms under which the various sensations are 
encountered. Indeed, at this point Mr. Judd is sometimes a bit incon- 
sistent with his creed ; for while he avoids the language of the analyst, 
his facts are at times precisely those with which the latter has long 
made us familiar. ‘‘ The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the 
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hands of Esau.’’ Moreover, as we shall have occasion to point out a 
little later, the lack of just such a precise and drastic analysis as a 
structural psychologist would have given us, is responsible for a loose- 
ness in the account of feeling and attention which somewhat impairs 
the worth of that otherwise highly valuable and interesting discussion. 
In short, the reviewer could have wished that Mr. Judd had more 
gently tempered the functionalist wind to the shorn structuralist lamb. 

That it is in the ideational processes that we find the most significant 
human traits is of course a commonplace, and it is only in the slight 
departures from conventional text-book usage for which Mr. Judd finds 
his justification in this doctrine that the matter becomes important. 
The implication, which to many readers will seem to accompany this 
doctrine, that the sensory and perceptual processes of animals are like 
those of human beings, is of course quite unwarranted. The extended 
account of language given by Wundt and certain other contemporary 
psychologists has prepared the mind of the present generation to accept 
as relevant to psychological interests a fulness of treatment which not 
long since would have been regarded with suspicion. But, asa rule, 
elementary texts have not as yet dealt adequately with this material. It 
is in the marked excellence of the chapter which he devotes to this 
topic, that the author achieves one of the most distinguished of his 
successes. It is certainly the most interesting brief statement of the 
case with which the reviewer has acquaintance. It affords, moreover, 
a peculiarly striking instance of certain of the virtues of the functional 
mode of treatment. 

One feels some surprise and perhaps disappointment that, in a book 
ostensibly disposed to magnify the significance of the ideational proc- 
esses, there should be no more penetrating and fundamental analysis 
of the ratiocinative activities than that which we find. The discussion 
is clear as far as it goes, but it is decidedly meagre in specific content. 
The illustrations and descriptions are both entertaining and instructive, 
but the actual procedure in the thinking process is nowhere adequately 
dissected. For instance, the synthetic theory of the judgment is ac- 
cepted and dismissed in a sentence or two, and no mention whatever 
is made, so far as the writer recalls, of the analytic aspects of judg- 
ing now so generally recognized. No doubt the author had reasons 
which justified this mode of treatment. But it is hardly likely to 
commend itself universally. 

In the ruling confusion about doctrines of feeling, any new departure 
is sure to receive a welcome; and, although the position for which 
Mr. Judd stands is not altogether novel, he is the first to give it ex- 
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pression in a connected account of mental life as a whole. He recog- 
nizes as a basal psychological category something which he entitles 
‘‘attitude,’’ and under this rubric he includes feeling, attention, and 
interest. 

There can be no possible objection to designating these processes 
‘attitudes.’ It only remains to discover what is gained by the proce- 
dure, and whether any ambiguity is involved in such a transaction. If 
certain psychical activities are describable as attitudes and certain others 
not, then the distinction is relevant and may well prove pregnant. If, 
on the other hand, all processes of the mental kind lend themselves to 
such characterization,— and this is undoubtedly the case, — it remains 
to determine, if possible, in what particulars the so-called attitudes dif- 
fer from those mental processes not so designated, and to what the former 
owe their readier inclusion in such a category. Let it be distinctly 
understood that Mr. Judd has reference explicitly to psychological at- 
titude, not to physiological attitude. Now if one adheres strictly to 
a functionalist position, I do not believe that any distinction can be 
drawn, on the basis of attitude, between sensations and ideas, say, on 
the one side, and attention and feeling on the other. They are all 
describable as attitudes, as are also simple apprehension and judgment. 
If one takes an idea, as does the occasional structuralist, and abstracts 
from all but its sensuous content, one may, indeed, deny attitude to 
such an abstraction. But when one faces vital ideational processes 
after the functionalist method which Mr. Judd commends, ideas are - 
invariably characterized by attitude. The inner meaning of an idea is 
always describable in terms of attitude, and, for that matter, its imme- 
diate personal significance can never be stated inany other way. Only 
on the basis of a structural analysis can one properly disregard attitudes 
as a basic aspect of all conscious activities. This is surely the essential 
point which Brentano has to make, in using as a principle of psycho- 
logical classification the way in which consciousness refers to its object. 

Perhaps most serious of all the consequences of such a method of 
dealing with the matters at issue are the vagueness and uncertainty with 
which it leaves us as to what really are the fundamental forms of feel- 
ing and attention. So many things are justly describable in attitudinal 
terms, that we are at a loss to know where to stop, and Mr. Judd 
affords us no very convincing reasons for stopping at the place that 
he himself does. In this connection it may be mentioned that he 
makes no effort to classify or differentiate the several distinct types of 
attention generally recognized, despite their marked significance for a 
functional psychology. There is a similar omission of practically all 
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account of sensory discrimination. Indeed, Mr. Judd has been quite 
daring in his omission of topics ordinarily regarded as essential to an 
acceptable introductory presentation of the subject. He has reduced 
the case almost to its lowest terms ; whether advisedly or not, opinion 
will certainly differ. 

The book is built up about five distinctions: (1) sensations and 
(2) their relations, (3) attitudes, (4) memory, (5) ideational rela- 
tions, with an annex in which the general facts of behavior and the 
abnormalities of mind are discussed. These divisions work out satis- 
factorily, except that they almost inevitably involve a slurring of the 
proper position of emotion, from which the author has not altogether 
escaped. 

Mr. Judd makes a consistent effort to show the significance of the 
neural processes for each of the forms of mental life. The chapters 
on the nervous system have many admirable features, despite some 
slight imaccuracies. Much space is devoted to the facts concern- 
ing the neural organization and behavior of the lower forms of ani- 
mal life. The account of the human nervous system does all that 
could be asked in the space available. The cuts and diagrams, here 
as elsewhere in the volumes, are generally well devised, but indifferently 
executed. Particularly irritating is the small size of the letters used 
in some of the cuts. One is sometimes quite at a loss to know what 
is printed. Among other points which might well be revised in 
forthcoming editions of the book, is the old cut (Figure 15) on page 
47, which shows the projection of fibres in a manner quite at variance 
with the present opinions of experts, and also with the statements of 
the text itself and the subsequent cuts. 

The chapter on sensations is capital, and for one who believes that 
such an account should be accompanied by a description of the sense 
organs it would be difficult to name a better. This estimate is subject 
to the qualification that one does not regard a thorough-gojng struc- 
tural analysis as a sime gua non. ‘The discussion of the relations 
of sensations, which involves practically the ground covered by most 
texts under the heading of perception, suffers from one serious de- 
fect in its failure sufficiently to emphasize the extent to which per- 
ception depends upon the employment of previous experience. Not 
that the point is called in question, nor that the illustrations fail to 
afford opportunity for demonstrating the facts, but that no satisfactory 
formulation is attempted, and that the prime importance of the fact 
for a correct understanding of the relations of the sensory and idea- 
tional processes is thereby jeopardized. 
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Under the general headings of ‘‘ Experience and Expression,’’ 
‘¢« Instinct and Habit,’’ a good general account is given of the motor 
element in experience. A few chapters on memory and the ideational 
processes are followed by a very brief discussion of impulse and voli- 
tion, and the book comes to an end with two chapters diverging 
slightly from the main trail; one on dissociation, in which is offered 
an excellent digest of the generally prevalent views about the minor 
abnormalities of mental life, the other devoted to a general orienta- 
tion of psychology, and entitled ‘‘ Applications of Psychology.’’ No 
criticism will be attempted of these chapters, beyond such as has 
already been incidentally given. Asin several other instances, the 
analysis of volition would gain decidedly from something approach- 
ing the concreteness and tangibility of the structuralist descriptions. 
Here as elsewhere Mr. Judd has avoided the Scylla of rigid distinc- 
tions and hard and fast lines which do not exist in fact, only to be 
imperilled by the Charybdis of vagueness. It is difficult to say which 
fate it is preferable to choose when writing for young students. Cer- 
tain it is that most writers of texts find it impossible to steer safely 
between these menacing alternatives. 

Mr. Judd possesses an unusually agreeable and flowing style, and his 
reader is carried pleasantly along on a current of notable literary 
merit. There is practically no controversial writing in the book, and 
one is spared the asperities of criticism which sometimes mark doc- 
trinal exposition. 

In advance of actual test, no one can confidently predict the suc- 
cess of a text-book. So far as concerns the present specimen one may 
be sure that young teachers of psychology will find it stimulating. To 
the youthful Ph.D. fresh from the myopic detail of his thesis, as well 
as to graduate students of all kinds, the book will undoubtedly be 
grateful for the vigorous and enlivening manner in which it deals with 
its subject. Whether young students entering for the first time on 
psychological study will find it relatively so useful, is less certain, 
Unquestionably the approach to the material is in several chapters 
somewhat sophisticated, and the absence at many points of definite 
and distinct lines of demarcation is likely to be felt by the beginner 
in a disastrous manner. ‘The book has, however, already met with a 
most cordial reception which augurs well for its permanent success. 

(Il) Two fairly distinct forms of psychological exercise are at 
present in vogue. In one the emphasis falls upon devices to stimulate 
ordinary introspection and render it more alert and accurate. In the 
other the stress is laid upon discovering or demonstrating experimen- 
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tally facts not accessible to ordinary unaided introspective methods. 
The manual in this series belongs, with Sanford’s and Titchener’s 
books, to the latter class, although it is designed to meet a somewhat 
different need from either of those mentioned. It differs from the 
Sanford in its selection of a very small number of tests (twenty-five 
main topics are included in the tests), for which fuller directions are 
furnished, both in reference to the performance of the test and as re- 
gards the evaluation of the results. It differs from the Titchener in 
aiming at a much less exhaustive and thorough study of the topics 
with which it deals. 

The advantages and disadvantages of such a book are obvious to 
any one who has directed beginner’s classes in experimental work. 
With young students Mr. Judd’s procedure is likely to gain and sus- 
tain interest ; for it gets somewhere promptly, and does not stay there 
too long after arrival. On the other hand, it undoubtedly carries with 
it the danger that students may fail quite to apprehend the care and 
patience needed for really accurate work ; and, in psychology above 
all other sciences to-day, this misconception is perhaps least desirable. 
With competent instruction this danger need not be encountered. 
From this side of the case, some of the tests hardly seem judiciously 
selected. For instance, the reviewer is not able to believe that from 
a two-hour session a young student can possibly contract from his own 
plethysmographic observations any impressions that are of the slightest 
consequence as to the parallelism between states of consciousness and 
circulatory conditions. If he approaches learning to manage his ap- 
paratus in this time, he deserves high encomium. There are other 
tests in the list which involve an immense amount of supplementary 
coaching from the instructor, if there is not to be great waste of time. 
It is easy to criticise a manual of this kind, but one must remember 
the specific purpose which the author had in mind in making it, and 
judge it from this point of view. Accepting this criterion, it must be 
recognized that Mr. Judd has given us a book which is sure to be 
very useful in many circumstances ; and not the least of its merits is 
that the tests are so designed as to render their performance possible 
with an expenditure of scarcely more than $200. 

(III) The third volume of the series, which deals with apparatus 
and supplementary experiments, puts all directors of large laboratories 
under distinct obligation. Every laboratory of considerable size 
ought to have a stock on hand for distribution among the many in- 
quirers for information which this book furnishes. The only criticism 
of a general kind which the reviewer has to offer concerns the absence 
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of critical evaluation of some of the pieces listed. If the assumption 
were justified that everything mentioned is good, no objection could 
be raised. But certain of the pieces listed are notoriously treacherous, 
and this fact might well be remarked. A good many specific details 
might be called in question ; ¢. g., ‘‘ The chronoscope should not vary 
in successive trials with such a mechanical device’’ (p. 191). This is 
a mere slip in form of statement, but it may well cause some ingenuous 
pioneer of a new laboratory to spend too much time trying to reach 
this goal, which, needless to say, no one ever has reached. If it could 
be attained, all the bother of computing variations could be abolished. 
On the same page there is, in connection with the mention of pendu- 
lum chronoscopes, no reference to Bergstrém’s apparatus, which is by 
all odds much the best of the lot, so far asthe reviewer knows. Other 
similar slips might be mentioned, but, as a whole, the book is excel- 


lent and most welcome. 
James R. ANGELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


L’année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. Prion. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1906. — pp. 301. 

Of the six articles of which this volume is composed, apart from M. 
Pillon’s bibliography of the year, three relate to ancient and three to 
modern philosophy. Two of the former are concerned with Plato, 
who seems at last to be coming by his rights in the way of detailed 
study in France, as elsewhere, and one with Aristotle. M. Bro- 
chard writes of the ethics of Plato, and M. Rodier of the evolution 
of Plato’s Dialectic. M. Brochard shows a thorough knowledge 
of the Platonic text, and his article affords a very useful and generally 
accurate and sympathetic account of the ethical teaching of the various 
dialogues. Certain objections might, however, be raised to some of 
his incidental utterances. It is doubtful whether he has not fallen at 
times, like most expositors of Plato, into the mistake of forgetting that 
a Platonic dialogue differs from a modern text-book of Philosophy in 
being first and foremost a work of dramatic art. Unless we keep this 
cardinal fact clearly before our minds, we are almost sure to make the 
mistake of taking what is merely the utterance of a dramatic figure, 
the ‘ Socrates’ or the ‘ Sophist’ of the dialogue, for a matter-of-fact 
statement of the writer’s views, and so to overlook the vein of peculiar 
‘irony’ which is as characteristic of Plato as of the great Athenian 
tragedians. I think M. Brochard has not always escaped this danger. 
For instance, the curious conclusion of the Profagoras, where both 
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interlocutors are found to be contradicting the theses about the rela- 
tions between virtue and knowledge with which they set out, need not 
in the least imply, as M. Brochard thinks it does, any corresponding 
perplexity in the mind of Plato himself. It may well be no more than 
an example of ‘irony,’ a dramatic illustration of the consequences 
of starting from postulates which are only half true. So, again, the 
conclusion in the Meno that virtue comes neither by nature nor from 
education, but by a sort of ‘ favor of Heaven,’ as is shown by the case 
of the famous Athenian statesmen who have never been able to trans- 
mit their ‘virtue’ to their sons, is surely, in large part, satirical of a class 
of men about whose merits Plato was always sceptical. I think, too, 
that we do a grave injustice to Plato when we make him responsible 
for all that unwise admirers have read into his text as to the supposed 
immorality of the teachings of the ‘ Sophists.’ As a fact, Plato never 
brings any general accusation of immoral teaching against the Sophists 
asaprofession. He is careful to avoid any imputation on the upright- 
ness and honesty of the great Sophists, Protagoras and Gorgias, and 
the persons to whom M. Brochard refers as champions of immoralist 
views in the dialogues, Thrasymachus and Callicles, are not ‘ Sophists’ 
at all. One is a popular rhetorician, and the other a cultivated grand 
seigneur. The point is important, since it raises the whole question as 
to the sanity of Plato’s judgments on contemporary society. I would 
further add that M. Brochard, perhaps out of respect for traditional 
verdicts, seems to me to be far too ready to take it as a matter of course 
that Aristotle’s ethical views must necessarily show a great ‘ improve- 
ment’ when compared with those of his master. He hardly seems to 
realize how completely Aristotle’s distinctive ethical doctrine comes 
straight out of the PAz/edus. 

M. Rodier’s essay on the development of Plato’s Dialectic is, as a 
whole, a most excellent piece of work. I would especially commend 
his crushing refutation of all the interpretations of Plato which, like 
that of Jowett, reduce the ‘Ideas’ to concepts in the divine mind, or, 
like that of Lutoslawski, pretend to find evidence that ‘Ideas’ have 
been replaced in the later dialogues by ‘ Souls’ as the supreme reali- 
ties. I cannot, however, understand why so sane a critic should have 
given in to the curious view that the Piedrus is an earlier work than 
the Republic. To me, as to Raeder, it seems clear that the myth of 
the Phedrus concerning the nature and destiny of the soul would 
have been hopelessly incomprehensible to readers who had not already 
the key to it furnished by the psychology of the Repud/ic. What, 
¢. g., is to be made of the ‘two horses’ which draw the chariot of the 
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soul in the Phedrus, apart from the psychological analyses of Repudiic, 
Bk. IV? In M. Rodier’s explanation of the logical nature of the 
process Plato contemplated when he spoke of Dialectic, again, I find 
it hard to be satisfied with his identification of the ascending stage of 
Dialectic with an empirical process of establishment of more and more 
extensive genera of things by means of successive abstractions from 
sensible fact. It seems plain, I think, asa matter of language, that 
the demand that the process shall be accomplished ‘‘ apart from all 
the senses,’’ ‘‘ without the aid of any sensible thing,’’ is meant to 
apply just as much to the ascending as to the descending movement. 
Plato expressly says, in fact, that Dialectic is to take the objects 
studied by Geometry and Arithmetic as its starting-point. And he 
has said just before that, though geometers use sensible figures as aids 
to their studies, it is not these diagrams but the concepts they symbolize 
which are the real objects contemplated. Hence there can clearly be 
no element of the empirical anywhere in the dialectic process. What 
he really means seems to be this. The dialectician is to start with 
the various indefinables and unproved postulates of the mathe- 
matician as his data; he is then to attempt the task of reducing their 
number until he comes at last to what is really absolutely indefinable 
and unprovable. Plato assumes that in the end there will be only 
one such absolutely simple first principle. This is the ascending part 
of the whole movement. We are then to deduce the relatively un- 
provable postulates of the several branches of pure science from the 
absolutely unprovable principle thus obtained by a regular chain of 
inferences ; and, similarly, to define the various undefinables of these 
sciences in terms of the ultimate undefinable discovered in the ascend- 
ing process. The procedure of modern ‘ Logistique,’ in reducing all 
the principles of Mathematics to those of Symbolic Logic, seems to 
me to afford an almost exact exemplification of the kind of thing 
which Plato is anticipating as the task of the philosophy of the 
future. The nearest analogue in the history of ancient thought would 
probably be the method followed by Proclus in his 7heological Ele- 
ments. In any case, it is, I think, clear that no appeal to empirical 
sensible facts is supposed to play any part in the process at any stage. 
We cannot too often insist on the point that for Plato science is not 
the systematization of ‘experience’; in his view, Science is always 
and necessarily ‘transcendent’ of experience. Where experience 
begins, Science leaves off. We may not accept this view ourselves, 
we may even absolutely reject it; but there is no eliminating it from 
the very centre of the Platonic theory of knowledge. 
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The third article, by M. Hamelin, is devoted to a careful examina- 
tion of Aristotle’s doctrine of the different forms of the ‘ opposition of 
concepts.’ The treatment of the subject is preponderantly expository 
rather than critical, and calls for no special comments here. I may 
note in passing one or two minor statements as to historical fact which 
are hardly exact. It is a mistake to say without qualification that Plato 
thought the difficulties raised by Antisthenes as to non-identical pre- 
dication trivial (‘‘ des pauvretés,’’ p. 77). No doubt he did think so 
when he put them into the mouths of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus 
as specimens of their professional accomplishments ; but in the 7hee- 
tetus and Sophistes they are treated as very real problems, the resolution 
of which demands the full exercise of Plato’s powers of logical analysis. 
The point is of some importance, since it is one of the pieces of evi- 
dence which show the comparatively late date of the Zheetetus, a 
result which is of the first significance for our whole conception of 
Plato’s philosophical development. Nor is it quite true that Aristotle 
exclusively connects these logical problems with the Eleatic dialectic. 
He expressly connects the theory that ‘contradiction is impossible’ 
also with the relativism of Protagoras (A/et., 1009a6) and indirectly 
with Heracliteanism (74., toos5b25). 

The two articles dealing with modern philosophy are one by M. 
Pillon on the philosophy of Renouvier, in connection with the recent 
book of M. Séailles on that subject, and one by M. Dauriac on the 
philosophy of M. Tarde. I cannot think that M. Pillon is altogether 
happy in his attempt to meet the criticisms which have been passed 
upon the finitist assumptions of Neo-criticism. He appears to hold 
that the Law of Contradiction is somehow a more ultimate and im- 
portant principle than any of the other laws of Logic. He thinks, 
again, if I understand him correctly, that the notion of cardinal num- 
ber is already logically implied by the notions of a term and of a class 
of terms. And he assumes that whatever has a cardinal number has a 
finite number. All these assumptions are, to say the least of it, re- 
jected by a great and growing school of mathematical thinkers, and 
require considerable justification before they can be admitted as axioms 
in philosophy. The Law of Contradiction has been fairly shown to be 
only one among a plurality of axioms, all of which are indispensable 
to valid inference. When I say, ‘‘A is an X, B is an X, and A is not 
identical with B,’’ I surely have already the concepts of a term, of a 
plurality of terms, and of aclass ; yet there is no reference in the propo- 
sition to any concept of cardinal number. In fact, I could go on 
to use the statement in constructing a definition of the number ‘ 2,’ to 
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which it must therefore be logically prior. And, finally, it isa pure 
assumption that whatever has a number must be denumerable, 7. ¢., 
that the number of any actual collection must be finite. What, ¢. g., 
is the number of the whole series of finite integers? It clearly has no 
finite number, yet there is equally clearly an entity connected with it 
in the same way in which the number of a finite collection is connected 
with that collection. It is greater than any finite number, less than 
the entity which we call the ‘ number’ of all the real numbers, is sub- 
ject to formal laws of addition and multiplication, and so forth. To 
recognize its existence while refusing to give it the name of a ‘ number’ 
is merely to dispute about words. To deny its existence is impossible, 
at least for M. Pillon, who rightly denies that we create the ‘ number’ 
of a collection for ourselves by the process of counting. No logical 
ground then has been given for denying the existence of collections 
with an infinite number of terms. Hence the statement that no con- 
tinuum can be objectively real, and that space, in particular, is shown 
to be subjective by the single consideration that it is a continuum, is a 
pure fetitio principit. Nor should M. Pillon have simply taken it for 
granted that all continua are in the end spatial, without some consider- 
ation of the modern doctrines which construct the continuum out of 
discrete elements and maintain that the only certain continuum with 
which we are acquainted is non-spatial, viz., the arithmetical continuum 
of the real numbers. It is possible for us to agree heartily with the 
greater part of the article, in which the author is engaged in defending 
the reality of the categories of personal experience, in other words the 
reality of teleology, against current phenomenalism, without according 
any faith either to the alleged finitude of all actual collections, or ad- 
mitting the illusory character of space. 

The essay on the philosophy of Tarde could only be discussed by one 
who has a closer acquaintance with the subject than the present writer. 

A. E. Tayior. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
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Memorials of Thomas Davidson, the Wandering Scholar. Collected and 
edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1907. 
—pp. xii, 241. 

To the memory of one who knew Thomas Davidson, the spiritual dimen- 
sions of the man seem to grow rather than diminish as the years go by. 
Yet, but for his memory and the lives that he influenced, he has left behind 
nothing that can be called great, nothing to justify to posterity the estimate 
of his admiring friends. A vigorous and independent thinker, he devel- 
oped no system of philosophy; a social, religious, and educational reformer, 
he started no movement, organized no institution of very wide reaching 
significance or that is likely long to last ; a man of extraordinary learning, 
he wrote no monumental or epoch-making book. His significance was 
rather that of a large, generous, many-sided, vital, and stimulating person- 
ality. He was a sort of modern peripatetic Socrates with the encyclopedic 
knowledge of an Aristotle. Impatient of artificial restraints alike in society, 
in the church, and in the schools, the one passion of his life appears to 
have been to develop in himself and others free personality based on in- 
sight and loyalty to the ideals of a complete reason, sensitive, intellective, 
and practical. In the possibilities of men for freedom of this sort he had 
profound confidence ; and it was the only sort of freedom that, in his view, 
was worth talking about. The means he conceived as essential to attain it 
were philosophy, a respect for scientific method, familiar acquaintance with 
the greatest works in literature and art, and a well grounded knowledge of 
the whole history of civilization. Every man, he thought, could be edu- 
cated ; one of his pet ideals was a university for the wage earners. Every 
man and woman, he said, ought to be a philosopher. Richly endowed in 
his own nature, with energy enough to equip ten ordinary men, passionate, 
masterful, disputatious, lover of learning and of art, a good hater anda 
devoted friend, his mind was compacted of many contradictory elements. 
Always idealistic, he was by turns and at once rationalist and mystic, 
empiricist and transcendentalist, scholastic and modern. He had many 
teachers, but swore by no master. He changed his opinions from time to 
time, but was always pretty dogmatic in asserting whatever he happened 
to think true at any particular time. In his later years his wealth of learn- 
ing seemed often an encumbrance, but at his best he was a keen dialec- 
tician as well as a most lucid expositor. The real nobility of his character 
showed preéminently in the last two years, when he gave of his best to 
educational work among poor Jews on the East Side of New York. 

The memorials of him collected and edited by Dr. Knight will be 
welcomed by the many friends whom he influenced for good, to whom the 
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volume is inscribed, and will help others to understand the peculiar rever- 
ence he inspired, as well as the contradictions which a man of such intense 
energy and convictions sometimes not unnaturally provoked. It is made 
up of biographical notes, reminiscences and estimates of friends, letters 
and addresses, and other illustrative material, including an excellent por- 
trait, a full bibliography of Davidson's works, together with a complete list 
of the titles of his lectures and a remarkable outline of a course of twenty 
lectures he planned on the ‘‘Origins of Modern Thought,’’ from which one 
may gain a good idea at once of the organizing unity of his thought, of the 
breadth of his sympathies, and of his wide and varied learning. The best 
estimate of Davidson himself is the article by Professor James reprinted 
from Mc Clure's. H. N. GARDINER. 


SmirH COLLEGE, 


The Philosophical Radicals and Other Essays. With Chapters Reprinted 
on the Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel. By A. SETH PRINGLE- 
Pattison. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons; im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. xii, 336. 

This book contains four articles reprinted with slight additions from the 
Quarterly Review, the Contemporary Review, and the Hibbert Journal ; 
three critical reviews, which originally appeared in Mind and in this RE- 
VIEW ; and two reprints of essays written by the author in 1882 and 1883 
respectively. The papers which form the first section of the work deal 
with ‘‘ The Philosophical Radicals *’ (The English Utilitarians), ‘‘ Mr. Kidd 
on Western Civilization,’’ ‘‘ Martineau'’s Philosophy,’’ and ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer: The Man and His Work."’ Although these articles were written 
and published on different occasions, they are not without relation. As 
the author states in the Preface to the volume: ‘‘ The title of the volume 
is that of the paper which appeared first in order of time, but the choice is 
not merely casual. Doctrines and tendencies discussed in connection with 
the Philosophical Radicals reappear in the papers which follow, and the 
prominence throughout of the social and political aspects of philosophical 
theory gives a certain unity to the collection.'’ The critical reviews which 
are here reprinted treat of Jones's Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Lotze, Dewey's Studies in Logical Theory, and McTaggart'’s Some Dogmas 
of Religion. They are all of great importance as giving clear and direct 
expression to Professor Pringle-Pattison’s opinions on fundamental prob- 
lems of philosophy. The reprints from earlier works are the essay on 
‘* The Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel,’’ which forms the second 
part of the author's From Kant to Hegel, and ‘‘ Philosophy as Criticism 
of Categories,"’ which formed his contribution to the volume, Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism, published in 1883 by the English neo-Hegelians, 
and dedicated to the memory of Thomas Hill Green, who died in the pre- 
vious year. The twenty-five years which have elapsed since the first pub- 
lication of these essays have not lessened their value, though doubtless the 
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standpoint which they represent is more generally understood now than 
when they were written. There are in these earliest writings the same ele- 
ments of permanent interest, — sound scholarship, breadth of view, clear- 
ness of thought and expression, — which mark Professor Pringle-Pattison's 
more recent publications. As both the volumes in which these essays origi- 
nally appeared have been for some time out of print, their republication 
in the present work will fortunately serve to make them known to a new 
generation of readers. J. E. 


The Aims and Achievements of Scientific Method: An Epistemological 
Essay. By T. Percy Nunn. London, Macmillan & Co., 1907. —pp. 
x, 144. 

This little book is an expansion of a paper bearing the same title which 
was read before the Aristotelian Society of London in 1906, and published 
in their proceedings for the same year (Vol. VI, N.S.). In its present 
form, it was presented to the University of London as a thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Science. 

As a clear and compendious statement of some of the main positions of 
the ‘ New Realism,’ Dr. Nunn's book may be heartily recommended. He 
himself acknowledges that he owes the essential features of his doctrine to 
the work of Mr. G, E. Moore and Mr. Bertrand Russell. ‘‘ The essence of 
the doctrine is the view that a large part of the contents of our conscious- 
ness from moment to moment consists of elements which exhibit them- 
selves as having a certain unique ‘priority’ to our conscious processes. 
These elements constitute what I have described as the objective. The 
aim of the scientific process as it occurs in the individual is to render the 
objective in its actual determinations intelligible’’ (p. 142). Along with 
this realistic doctrine, and as contributing to its elucidation and support, 
Dr. Nunn discusses the development of some of the fundamental concep- 
tions and hypotheses of physical science, analyzing the functions which 
they fulfil in making the objective intelligible. Perhaps the most striking 
result of the discussion is the conclusion, which is maintained against both 
Mach and the Pragmatists, that there is a complete break between judg- 
ments which deal with primary facts alone and ‘scientific’ judgments 
which are all secondary constructions of facts. 

Dr. Nunn’s essay is a sound and careful piece of work, Although its 
brief compass made impossible any detailed discussion of the problems in- 
volved, the outline presented in the different sections is clear and precise 
in statement. G 


The World Machine. The First Phase: The Cosmic Mechanism, By 
Cart SNYDER. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1907. — pp. xvi, 488. 

This is the first of three proposed volumes on the same general theme, 
the sub-titles of the other two to be, Zhe Mechanism of Life, and The Social 
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Mechanism. It is an ingenious and scholarly historical work written in a 
popular, enthusiastic style which sometimes glows with admiration for the 
heroes of the history of science and their work. Perhaps most American 
scholars would find the book better suited to their taste, if the style were 
less loose and evangelistic. Certainly the present writer would. There 
can, however, be no question of the author’s mastery of the subject, or of 
the permanent value of this reconstruction of the history of the deeper 
ideas in our scientific view of the physical world. The writer's intense 
human interest in and admiration for the personalities of the leaders of 
scientific thought in all ages, his familiarity with the details of their lives 
and work, and especially his brilliant sense of historical perspective and 
continuity, are splendid. The account is often dramatic. It not only re- 
produces well-known facts of history, but where these are scanty or lacking, 
as in the case of the ancients, he tries to reconstruct the concrete experi- 
ences which must have led up to discovery. There is, however, no con- 
fusion of fact and fancy. 

It may be well to cite one example. Speaking of Bion, he writes. ‘Of 
this Bion, the mathematician, and native, like Democritus, of Abdera, we 
have only a line. ‘He was the first person who asserted that there were 
countries where there was day for six months and night for six months.’ 
That was all that remained to him of fame, when in the second century of 
our era Diogenes of Laerté came to write that curious history to which the 
larger part of our knowledge of the ancient philosophers is due. But con- 
sider for a moment all that this assertion of Bion's implies.’" Then follow 
nearly four and a half pages of reconstruction based on simple principles 
of geometry and the law that light moves in straight lines (such knowledge 
as the ancients possessed), to show that Bion, without having travelled 
beyond the boundaries of the civilized world, may with certainty have 
arrived at his deduction. 

In the first chapter, the aim of the book is stated as follows : ‘‘I wish to 
trace out the path and the method by which these ideas [of the world- 
machine], these results, have been reached.’ The writer professes a 
thoroughly naturalistic and positivistic view of the world. ‘‘In the ex- 
perimental investigation of the scheme of nature, the mind of man has a 
work to do; but with the outer mystery it has nothing to do. We may 
conceive that in the time to come it will wholly give over the search for 
final causes or first causes, will recognize its vanity and absurdity. What 
we call philosophy will be transformed or forgotten.’’ He seems to dis- 
claim any belief in religion. ‘‘A religion of nature is a chimera, an anti- 
thesis of terms. The aims of nature seem as various as its phenomena, 
and in the future the hallucinated mind which professes to surprise its 
secret will be regarded as the proper subject of the alienist."’ We can 
never explain, we can only describe. ‘‘ No untoward visit of some vagrant 
sun to our system interrupting, we shall in time complete the description 
of cosmos and its contents ; but the ‘why’ of things will remain as obscure 
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as now."’ Democritus and Archimedes are characterized as ‘‘ the greatest 


intellects of antiquity,"’ and Eratosthenes is rated as much superior to 
Aristotle, who ‘‘did not have the exact and measuring sort of mind."’ 
Plato’s name is scarcely mentioned except as an example, along with 
Socrates, Hegel, and others, of all that is futile and fatuous in the way of 
thought. It never seems to occur to the author that his positivistic natu- 
ralism is itself a philosophy, or that it may be shot through and through with 
contradictions. This is a minor feature of the present book, but it must be- 
come more prominent in the two books which are to succeed it in the series; 
it is accompanied by a certain wordiness and bumptious grandiloquence of 
style which are likely to offend many thoughtful readers. Were it not for 
‘* what we call philosophy,"’ there would probably be no science ; and there 
can never come a time when the imago mundi can be completed without its 
aid. On the whole, we should say the world can do without science much 
more easily than it can do without philosophy, but we may differ in our 
definitions ; and, in any case, this need not hinder our appreciation of the 
positive merits of the book as interesting popular reading in the history of 
science. That it may mislead some as to the meaning and uses of phi- 
losophy is perhaps a small matter. 

The work contains an analytic table of contents, thirty-four chapters, a 
select bibliography with fifty-one titles, besides numerous other references 
in the text, and a fifteen-page index. From the following titles of chapters, 
one may gather the drift and style of the work: ‘‘ /mago Mundi,’’ ‘‘ The 
Overcoming of Appearances,’’ ‘‘ Micro-man : The Bacillus on the Wheel,”’ 
‘The Beginnings of Certitude,’’ ‘‘ Bion and the Doctrine of the Round 
Earth,’’ ‘‘ Eratosthenes and the Earliest Measures of the Earth,"’ ‘‘ Aris- 
tarchus and the Distance and Grandeur of the Sun,”’ ‘‘ The Turning 
of the Earth: The Fixity of the Sky,’’ ‘‘ The Flying Earth: The Fixity 
of the Sun,’’ ‘‘ Archimedes and the First Ideas of Gravitation,’’ ‘‘ De- 
mocritus and the Concept of an Atomic Universe,’’ ‘‘ The Legacy 
of the Greeks,"’ ‘‘ The Rebirth of Time,’’ ‘‘ Copernicus: The True 
System of the World,”’ ‘‘ Bruno and the Reception of the New Ideas,"’ 
‘Kepler: Pioneer of the Modern Ideas of Natural Law,"’ ‘‘ Galileo and 
the Optic Tube,’’ ‘‘ The Advance Toward a Rational World Conception,’’ 
‘*The True Grandeur of the Sun,’’ ‘‘The Development of Mechanics : 
The Forerunners of Newton,’’ ‘‘ Newton and the Motor Force of the World 
Machine,'’ ‘‘ Halley and the Messengers of the Gods,'’ ‘‘ Roemer and the 
Proof of the Earth's Motion,’’ ‘‘ Laplace and the Stability of the Solar 
System,’ ‘‘ Fixing the Boundaries of our Solar World,’’ ‘‘ Herschel and 
the Helter-Skelter Flight of the Stars,’’ ‘‘ The Measure of Stellar Space,"’ 
** The Spectroscope and the Stuff of Cosmos,"’ ‘‘ Our Place in Space: The 
Plurality of Worlds,’’ ‘‘ The Astronomy of the Invisible,’’ ‘‘ The Struc- 
ture of the Universe,’’ ‘‘ The Birth and Death of Worlds,’’ ‘‘ The Cosmic 
Exchange of Matter and Life,’’ ‘‘ The Last Riddle,’’ ‘‘The End of the 
Machine."’ G. A, TAWNEY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Moderne Philosophie: Ein Lesebuch zur Einfiihrung in thre Standpunkte 
und Probleme. UHerausgegeben von M. FRISCHEISEN-KOHLER. Stutt- 
gart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1907. — pp. xi, 412. 

This book consists of a collection of extracts from the writings of con- 
temporary philosophers, and is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
study of philosophy. The editor has selected a number of present-day 
problems to which he gives the solutions offered by representatives of op- 
posing schools. In this way he hopes to acquaint the reader with the 
most important philosophical movements of our times. His main object 
is to render assistance to more advanced students who have had some 
training in the subject, but he trusts that the book may also prove service- 
able to general readers who are seeking a knowledge of contemporaneous 
thought. 

The following are the topics taken up: Problems of Epistemology and 
Logic (pp. 51-100) ; Problems of the Philosophy of Nature (pp. 103-151) ; 
Problems of the Philosophy of Mind (155-226); Problems of A®sthetics 
(pp. 229-288); Problems of Practical Philosophy (pp. 290-340). The 
selections are grouped under the following headings and are taken from 
the works of the authors whose names are indicated : The Objectivity of 
Knowledge (Diihring, Mach, and Natorp); The Theory of Judgment 
(Windelband and Sigwart) ; The Relation of Mind and Body (Ebbinghaus 
and Stumpf); Energetics (Ostwald and Wundt); The Function and 
Method of Psychology (Miinsterberg and Dilthey) ; Historicism (Nietzsche 
and Troeltsch) ; Naturalism (Emile Zola, K. Fiedler, and Jonas Cohn) ; 
thetic Enjoyment (Konrad Lange and Lipps) ; The Freedom of the Will 
(Paulsen and James) ; Pedagogy as a Science (Rein and Rudolf Lehmann). 

The Appendix contains notes, extracts from other authors, and biblio- 
graphical references. There is also an Introduction by the Editor on the 
Historical Anarchy of Philosophical Systems and the Ideal of a Scientific 
Philosophy (pp. 3-48). 

A book like this will have value for the general reader who has neither 
the time nor the inclination to go directly to the sources themselves, but it 
is hardly to be supposed that advanced students, for whom it is especially 
intended, will be satisfied with extracts. It is to be regretted that Dr. 
Frischeisen-Kéhler includes in his selections the views of so few thinkers 
outside of Germany, and that his bibliographical references are made up 
almost entirely of the works of Germans. ‘‘ Advanced’’ students cer- 
tainly ought to be interested in what is being done in countries other than 


their own. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Il Problema del Bene: Ricerche su l oggetto della Morale. Da CAMILLO 
TRINERO. Torino, Carlo Clausen, 1907.—pp. xvi, 246. 
This work consists of an Introduction dealing at some length with the 
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moral crisis and the nature of the moral problem, and two parts, ‘‘ The 
Logical Comprehension of the Moral Idea’’ and ‘‘ The Logical Extension 
of the Moral Idea.'’ The more valuable and interesting passages in the 
book will be found in the first of these parts, which consists mainly of an 
ingenious and careful analysis of the concept of the Good, which the author 
defines as the satisfaction subjective and objective of wants (Bisogni). 
Unconscious as well as conscious wants are recognized as holding this 
essential relation to the Good. The second part deals with practical moral 
issues ; but though much it contains is no doubt true, it does not, in the 


present writer's opinion, throw much new light upon vital ethical problems. 
E, RITCHIE, 


La Filosofia dell arte in Gustavo Flaubert. Da ANTONIO Fusco. Messina, 

Paolo Trinchera, 1907. —pp. 176. 

Gustave Flaubert's ideal of literary art not only profoundly affected his 
own younger contemporaries in France, but indirectly has had a wide and 
lasting influence upon European literature. To gather together the scat- 
tered reflections, to be found mainly in his correspondence, upon the spirit, 
aims, and method of genuine art, as he conceived it, was worth doing, and 
Signor Fusco has performed the task with care and intelligence. The 
author's account of the condition of French literary criticism in the nine- 
teenth century is valuable, and his attribution of its defects to the lack of a 
sound philosophical basis for zsthetics is probably correct. Signor Fusco 
is in sympathy with Flaubert’s doctrine that art can have no other end 
than itself, and that the form rather than the matter must be the main con- 
cern of the artist as such ; but he does not conceal the occasional extrava- 
gances and exaggerations into which Flaubert is led in the expression of a 
theory which is in the main sound. The present volume is an instalment 
of a work on French Literary Criticism which will be awaited with interest. 

RITCHIE. 


The following books also have been received : 

The Philosophy of Loyalty. By Jostan Royce. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1908. — pp. xiii, 409. $1.50. 

The Works of Aristotle Translated into English. Part 2. De Lineis In- 
secabilibus. By Haroip H. Joacuim. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1908. — pp. 9684-9724. 2s. 6d. 

The Grammar of Philosophy: A Study of Scientific Method. By Davip 
GRAHAM. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1908. — pp. xi, 383. 7s. 6d. 
Philosophy. By NicHovras Murray Butter. A lecture delivered at 
Columbia University in the series on science, philosophy, and art, New 

York, The Columbia University Press, 1908. — pp. 27. $.25. 

Metaphysics. By Freperick J. E. WoopsripGe. A lecture delivered 
at Columbia Universily in the series on science, philosophy, and art. 
New York, The Columbia University Press, 1908. — pp. 26. $.25. 
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Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James. By 
His COLLEAGUES AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. New York, London, 
Bombay, and Calcutta, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1908. — pp. viii, 610. 
$3.00. 

The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. By Hans DriescH. The 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Aberdeen in the year 
1907. London, Adam and Charles Black ; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1908. — pp. xiii, 329. $3.00. 

The Religious Teachers of Greece. By JAMES ADAM. Gifford Lectures on 
Natural Religion delivered at Aberdeen. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
ADELA MARION ADAM. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark ; imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1908. — pp. lv, 467. $4.00. 

Prehistoric Archeology and the Old Testament. By H. J. DUKINFIELD 
AsTLeY. The Donnellan Lectures delivered before the University of 
Dublin in 1906-7. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark; imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1908. — pp. xi, 314. $2.00. 

The Gospel of Pain. By Tuomas J. Harpy. London, George Bell & 
Sons ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1908. — pp. vii, 223. 3s. 6d. 
Faith in Man: The Religion of the Twentieth Century. By GUSTAV 
SPILLER. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim.; New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1908. — pp. vii, 190. $.75. 

The Teaching of Christ in Its Present Appeal. By W.L. WALKER. New 
and revised edition. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark ; imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1908. pp. ix, 240. $1.00. 

The Concept of Control. By ALIce (Archives of 
Philosophy, edited by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, No. 1, September, 
1907.) New York, The Science Press, 1907. — pp. iv, 40. 

Elementary Experiments in Psychology. By CARL E. SEASHORE. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1908. — pp. xi, 218. 

Social Psychology : An Outline and Source Book. By EDWARD ALSWORTH 
Ross. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908.—pp. xvi, 372. 
$1.50. 

International Arbitration as a Substitute for War between Nations. By 
RussELL Lowe.ui Jones. With a Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
University of St. Andrews, Rector’s Prize Essay. St. Andrews, Univer- / 
sity Press ; London, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 1907. 
—pp. 274. 55. 

The New Word. (An open letter, addressed to the Swedish Academy in 
Stockholm, on the meaning of the word /dea/ist.) Geneva, Georg & 
Cie. ; London, Paris, and Leipzig, A. Owen & Co., 1907. — pp. 31I. 55. 

Spirit, Matter, and Morals. By R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. London, A. 
Owen and Co., 1908. — pp. 97.158. 
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Impending Anarchy. By S. S. HEBBERD, New York, Maspeth Pub- 
lishing House, 1908. — pp. 93. 

An Essay on the Distribution of Livelihood. By ROSSINGTON STANTON. 
New York and London, C. O. Farwell, 1908. — pp. 125. $1.50. 

Principles of Secondary Education. By CHARLES DE GARMO. Vol. II: 
Processes of Instruction. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1908. — pp. 
xi, 200, $1.00. 

Evolution of the Human Soul and the Future Life Scientifically Demon- 
strated. By N. C. ANDERSEN. Andersen Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., 1906. — pp. 202. 

Message to Mankind. By JoserH Lesoio-Carey. (Christianity and Other 
Religions Interpreted by a Materialist.) Published by the author, Port 
Talbot, South Wales, 1908. — pp. 73. Is. 

Metageometrische Raumtheorien : Eine philosophische Untersuchung. Von 
Morton C. Mort-SmitH. Halle a. S., C. A. Kaemmerer & Co., 
1907. — pp. vi, 244. 

Das Ohrlabyrinth als Organ der mathematischen Sinne fiir Raum und 
Zeit. Von E. Von Cyon. Berlin, Julius Springer; New York, G. E. 
Stechert & Co., 1908. — pp. xx, 432. $3.50. 

Grundsiige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von WILHELM WUNDT. 
Sechste, umgearbeitete Auflage. Erster Band. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1908. — pp. xvi, 725. M. 13. 

Die biologische Theorie der Lust und Unlust. Von Emetrrivus C. NADEJDE. 
Heft I. Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1908. — pp. vii, 99. 
M 2.40. 

John Toland's Christianity Not Mysterious (Christentum ohne Geheimnis). 
Ubersetzt von W. Lunpe. Eingeleitet und unter Beifiigung von Leib- 
nizens Annotatiuncule 1701. Herausgegeben von Lic. LEOPOLD 
ZSCHARNACK. Giessen, Verlag von Alfred Tépelmann, 1908. — pp. 
vii, 148. M. 3. 

Ober Mathematik: Erweiterung der Einleitung in die Didaktik. Von 
Max Simon. (Philosophische Arbeiten, herausgegeben von Hermann 
Cohen und Paul Natorp, II. Band, 1. Heft.) Giessen, Verlag von 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1908. — pp. 32. 80 Pf. 

Etudes d’ histoire des sciences et d histoire dela philosophie. Par A. Han- 
NEQUIN. 2 tomes. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — Tome I, pp. ci, 264; 
tome II, pp. ii, 326. 15 fr. 

Lecons de logique et de morale. Par R. Hourticg. Paris, Henry Paulin 
et Cie., 1908. — pp. 322. 3 fr. 

L' année philosophigue. Publiée sous la direction de F. Prtton. Dix- 
huititme année, 1907. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — pp. 288. 5 fr. 

Martin Kuntzen, La critique de l'harmonie priéttablie. Par Em1Le VAN 
Biéma. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908.—pp. ii, 125. 3 fr. 
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L'espace et le temps chez Leibniz et chez Kant. Par Emite VAN BitMa. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — pp. v, 337. 6 fr. 

La synthése mentale, Par GEORGES DWELSHAUVERS. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1908.—pp. 276. § fr. 

Psychologie des neurasthénigues. Par PAUL HARTENBERG. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1908. — pp. 248. 3.50 fr. 

La psychologie quantitative. Par J.-J. VAN BIERVLIET. Gand, A. Siffer ; 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. 219. 4 fr. 

Les inclinations: leur rile dans la psychologie des sentiments. Par G. 
Revautt D’ALLonneEs. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — pp. 228. 3.75 fr. 
Soctologie de [ action: La genése sociale de la raison et les crigines ration- 

elles del action. Par EUGENE DE RoBerty. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908, — 


pp. xi, 355. 7.50 fr. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


/. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift jiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift far Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Le probleme de Dieu, d'aprés la philosophie nouvelle. N. BALTHASAR. 

Rev. Néo-Sc., XIV, 4, pp. 449-489. 

The pragmatic movement takes its rise from Kantian subjectivism. In 
order to save from shipwreck the bases of the moral and religious life, it 
must give the will as practical reason precedence of theoretical intelligence. 
There is no object opposed to thought and distinct from it, there is no think- 
ing subject ; nothing is real but thought in action. Le Roy wishes to dis- 
tinguish this philosophy from English pragmatism. He affects to satisfy 
the intellectual side of our being. Moral certitude is not a degree buta 
kind of certitude. If it is necessary to live one’s thought, it is also neces- 
sary to think one’s life. But abstract formule are never more than an 
inadequate and unfaithful approximation to truth. Against Le Roy we 
should say that the moral conditions necessary for the discovery of truth do 
not prevent the possibility of purely immediate evidence compelling our 
assent in last analysis. Le Roy's theory logically involves the measuring 
of truth by success, by utility. The new philosophy cannot find the bridge 
between the concept and reality, and cannot assign to Thought-Action its 
real object. Le Roy seeks to show that there are involved in the traditional 
arguments for the existence of God postulates which the modern mind can- 
not accept. Thomists and modernists have, he says, a different We/fan- 
schauung. In all his criticisms Le Roy is an adversary of every philosophy 
of the concept. He first takes up the cosmological argument ‘a motu.’ 
According to him this argument supposes that reality is composed of im- 
movable substances, to which movement is accidentally added. True philo- 
sophic method, on the contrary, commands us to take movement as the 
fundamental reality, and to consider immobility as a derivative reality, an 
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ideal limit in the movement which alone exists. The question between us 
and Le Roy may be stated thus: Can being by itself be movement, be- 
coming, or does it receive this movement, this becoming from something 
outside itself ; and, in fine, does it receive it from an Absolute which itself 
is not becoming but being, pure possession of an unchanged reality? We 
may note : (1) that the traditional philosophy does not deny becoming. (2) 
There are two kinds of immobility: privative and transcendent. Immo- 
bility of a being made for action and capable of varying its perfection is 
privative ; immobility of an Absolute which has in itself no becoming is 
transcendent. (3) If the principle of sufficient reason has ideal objectivity, 
it is necessary, in order to find the sufficient reason of any movement 
whatever, to go back to an Absolute which possesses transcendent immo- 
bility. For no being can give itself anything which it has not got. That 
there is something Absolute or necessary is beyond dispute. Le Roy, 
however, would not allow a ‘ being’ which becomes but is only an infinite 
becoming. Yet he contradicts his own theory, for he speaks of a noumenon 
which underlies the phenomena. (4) Our concepts do not apply to God 
and to His creatures univocally, but analogically. Le Roy indeed concedes 
the analogical value of our concepts as applied to God, but he adds that 
this analogy cannot serve as a basis for any but conjectural reasoning. 
This we cannot admit. No doubt our knowledge of God is not scientific 
in the Spencerian sense of the word, but it has what the ancients called 
metaphysical certitude. Le Roy objects that to know God by means of 
reason would detract from His omnipotence by subjecting him to the logical 
laws. Would Le Roy say with Descartes that the divine will is purely 
arbitrary? The last four arguments of St. Thomas are particular forms of 
the argument from movement. The contingent is not sufficient, but de- 
mands the anterior existence of the necessary. Le Roy says that the argu- 
ment from contingency rests on the assumption of common sense that 
matter is an aggregate of radically distinct individuals, whereas according 
to him the real is continuous. Contingency is due to the unreality of the 
parts. The whole, the underlying noumenon, the sole reality, is necessary. 
But if there is nothing but continuous becoming, it is impossible to speak of 
an underlying noumenon. Moreover, Le Roy ignores the action of the 
understanding in analyzing and giving meaning to the given of sense. In 
the argument from causality Le Roy misinterprets the reasoning of St. 
Thomas. The argument for the existence of a first cause rests not on the 
necessity of having an end to the series of caused causes, but on the in- 
sufficiency of a series of caused causes, — even if the series were infinite, — 
to explain any dependent causality. This does not at all touch the ques- 
tion as to whether the world was made in time or is from eternity. The 
argument from degrees of perfection of beings is a particular case of the 
argument from contingency. It is not to be confounded with the ontological 
argument of Anselm. To sum up, the dilemma is this: Either admit a 
pure Act, an uncaused Cause, Being in itself, a subsisting and infinite per- 
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fection ; or with Heraclitus, Hegel, and the modern nominalists, affirm as 
Absolute a becoming without laws, a principle of creation which is incom- 
prehensible and contradictory as soon as we try to think of it. Le Roy 
chooses the latter, hoping to be able to replace the ‘ proof’ of the existence 
of God by his lived experience. It remains to be seen how he uses the 


argument from the order of the universe for this purpose. 
M. MOLLoy. 


The Inductive Argument for Design. D.H.MACGREGOR. Mind, No. 64, 


Pp. 535-548. 

Some events or series of events are such that a purely causal explana- 
tion is not adequate, does not exhaust the content of the series. The 
marks of causation are uniform and necessary sequence ; those of design 
are contingency and utility. The evidence in favor of design is greatest 
in the biological sphere; but here it is least convincing, for the organic 
tendency to seek pleasure and avoid pain seems to explain the facts 
causally. In the inorganic sphere evidence is lacking. The modern 
argument for design substitutes an ethical and subjective for an objective 
and metaphysical form. Thus, as it takes the form of demonstrating finite 
purposiveness, it becomes more dependent on some valid proof of the 
unity of the world. This unity seems to be best represented in a formula 


which is dynamic as well as static. 
M. MOLLoy. 


Naturalism and Humanism. FREDERICK J. E. Woopspripce. The 

Hibbert Journal, VI, 1, pp. 1-17. 

The intellectual background of the modern spirit takes its color in great 
part from the two fundamental ideas of what we call Naturalism : (1) Man 
is not master over nature, but a part of it ; (2) nature is essentially mechani- 
cal. This mechanical view of things has been so successful, both in the- 
ory and in practice, that it is almost impossible for us to think of nature in 
any other terms. However, Naturalism has not been emotionally satisfac- 
tory. A mechanical world is emotionally bankrupt. It is this emotional 
poverty which has both caused and justified the opposition of Humanism 
to Naturalism. Humanism, however, exhausts itself because it is merely 
reproductive instead of productive. Looking always to the past, it never 
turns to the direct experience of the present. Rich in culture, it solves no 
actual problems. A wider humanized Naturalism or naturalized Human- 
ism must take the place of these narrower types of thought. Mechanism 
itself has a profound moral and educative significance ; the deepening con- 
sciousness of its power as an instrument gives us confidence that no evils 
are incurable, and that human stupidity is the chief source of human ills. 
Moreover, nature is not merely mechanical. Its machinery exists to sup- 
port and maintain its product, man. For man is a part of nature, carried 
on by her forces to work the works of intelligence. In him she bursts 
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forth into sustained consciousness of her own evolution, producing in him 
knowledge of her processes, estimations of her goods, and suspicions of 
her ultimate significance. This is a truth of nature and not a product of 
human fancy ; and it is a truth fraught with the profoundest emotional im- 
port. The recognition of this truth would constitute a philosophy which 
would retain the truth of both Naturalism and Humanism, neither disre- 
garding mechanism nor condemning human ideals as illusory. 
E. H. HOLLANDS. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


La définition de la mémoire. L. DuGas. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 10, pp. 365- 

382. 

Memory, like all psychological facts, appears between two limits. There 
is no memory (1) when perceptions are crude, nor (2) when they are 
completely systematized. Memory may fail from defect of perception, 
or from sensations being rejected by consciousness; for it depends 
upon the reception given both by consciousness, The mere reverber- 
ations of past perceptions do not constitute memory, but they are its 
raw material. They may reappear automatically, or by physiological 
necessity, but cannot be recalled. The perfect systematization of per- 
ception is no longer called memory, but habit, knowledge, capacity, 
talent. The memory elements must be organized in order that they 
may become accessible to us, or that we may evoke them; for the 
property of being recalled is a part of their essence. The distinction be- 
tween memory and habit is therefore artificial, the one being a systematic 
association of images, the other a systematic association of acts. Accord- 
ing as the representative element or the motor element predominates in a 
system of images, the system is called memory or habit. Both are acts of 
organization, and this is their fundamental character. Mental elements 
that are ‘known’ never seem to be recalled ; the mind denies their char- 
acter as mnemonic facts or as acquisitions of the past. It is in this sense 
that we say that memory excludes systematization. It is not their quality 
of being retained and recalled, but that of being recognized by the mind 
as its individual acquisitions, that gives to facts of consciousness the name 
of memories. There is no memory when the mind has lost trace of its 
personal acquisitions. The states constituting this lower limit may be 
called ‘infra-memory' ; those perfectly organized states constituting the 
upper limit, ‘supra-memory.’ Memory proper takes place between pure 
sensation and pure thought. The same law applies to the case of affec- 
tive memory. Crude feeling states are not memories, even when more or 
less organized. E. JORDAN. 


M. Ribot's Theory of the Passions. A. F. SHAND. Mind, No. 64, 
PP- 477-595. 
Under the word ‘passion’ Ribot includes such feelings as gluttony, 
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drunkenness, sensuality, ambition, love of gambling, adventure, and sports, 
avarice, political passion, patriotism, and religion. We must approve of 
this attempt to find some term to express these chief systems of character 
and to distinguish them from individual emotions. Ribot characterizes 
passion as simply a more complex and stable feeling than emotion. The 
principle underlying this classification is a division of the feelings based 
on quantitative differences of intensity, stability, and complexity. Through 
his application of this principle, Ribot has isolated the emotions from the 
passions and failed to understand their intimate, reciprocal relation. The 
emotions have an essential place and function in the passions, and the 
true distinction between them is the distinction between the same feelings 
regarded alternately as individuals and as forming a higher organization, 
Passion is organized emotion. In every passion there is a system of self- 
control regulating more or less efficiently the intensity and behavior of its 
emotions. But passion is not sufficiently defined as organized emotion ; it 
is also organized desire. If we apply this theory to the interpretation of 
the passions, we find that all the passions except hate are varieties of love. 
We come next to the genealogical problem on which Ribot lays so much 
stress. The instinct on which the development of love is based is not any 
one of the instincts at the root of the primary emotions, nor all of them as 
a collection, but is their total existence as an organized system. The 
instinct of love, though the most complex of human instincts, is not itself 
love in any proper and complete sense of the term until it has found a 
suitable object. Joy is the signal that it has found an object. Thus the 
passion is based not only on the highly complex instinct of love, but also 
on the instincts which are involved in the dispositions of the primary 


emotions. 
M. MOoLvoy. 


Concerning Animal Perception. G. H. MEAD. Psych, Rev., XIV, 6, 

PP- 383-390. 

The inadequate treatment of animal perception, both in general psy- 
chologies and in special investigations of animal intelligence, is due in 
part to the incompleteness of the theory concerning human perception, 
and in part to an insufficient analysis of the conditions of possible percep- 
tion in the lower animal forms. It would seem that in human conscious- 
ness there are phases in which perception is reduced to a minimum ; ¢. g.,' 
certain processes of improvement in games take place even below the per- 
ceptual level. Thorndyke calls such a process an association of an im- 
pulse and a stimulus which lies outside the association of ideas. The 
present article attempts to show that this form of association will explain 
many instances of animal reaction commonly conceived of as perception 
by the animal psychologists, and that the reaction is not necessarily the 
result of an association of ideal contents. As a type of these instances, 


the author takes the action of the chick in rejecting the cinnabar caterpillar. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
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Limitation dans V’idée du moi, J. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 9, pp. 

272-281. 

I dream that a stranger has attacked me, and has taken possession of my 
arms and hands. I am clearly conscious of the beating of my heart, which 
I recognize as belonging to myself, and not to the assailant. This dream 
presents facts common to such cases. The recognition of the second per- 
sonality is usually accompanied by a clear consciousness of self. Any- 
thing, like the beating of the heart, which is recognized as belonging to the 
real personality, assumes great importance. A second dream: S. dreams 
that he is walking in silence with a friend. Suddenly, and without sur- 
prise, he sees his friend walking and talking with a companion behind him. 
Meanwhile, his friend is walking in silence by his side. This is another 
case of the construction of an extra personality, which is accompanied by 
an increased clearness in the consciousness of self. Another instance of 
this phenomenon is found in the case of personal and impersonal opinions. 
I hold a theory which I do not regard as my own. It is true, and hence 
belongs to all. If, however, the theory is antagonized, I identify myself 
with it, in defending it, with the result that the consciousness of self comes 
to the front. In still other cases, we come by the idea of ourselves by look- 
ing upon ourselves as if we were strangers. We thus construct an idea of 
ourselves in terms of what we imagine to be the opinions of others. 

A. H. JONES. 


Kritik der Widerlegung des Parallelismus auf Grund einer *‘ naturwissen- 
schaftlichen"’ Analyse der Handlung durch Hans Driesch. ERicu 
BecHerR. Z. f. Psych., XLV, 6, pp. 401-440. 

The problem which Driesch had set himself was, in general, to discover 
what constitutes the essential characteristics of a human action as an event 
in space when looked at simply from the standpoint of the natural sciences, 
and, in particular, to find out whether such an action could be conceived 
as a purely mechanical or machine-like event, as is done by the upholders 
of psychophysical parallelism. The latter question was answered nega- 
tively, and to both Becher raises a number of objections. The first criter- 
ion of a human action, according to Driesch, is the ‘‘ historical reaction 
basis,’’ 7. ¢., the peculiarity of an action is essentially determined by pre- 
vious stimuli and their particular reactions. Becher objects that this does 
not distinguish a human action from the movement of a machine, for the 
well-known reason that repeated use will sooner or later wear out any kind 
of instrument. In a more detailed statement of Driesch’s first criterion, it 
is said that the combination of succeeding effects is entirely independent 
of the combination of previous stimuli. But the same thing can easily be 
conceived to occur in certain machines, ¢. g., in a somewhat modified 
phonograph. Such imaginary machines differ at best only in degree from 
the human organism. Driesch confuses here two definitions of a machine, 
Instead of opposing to his general vitglistic action any inorganic physico- 
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chemical event, he limits himself to technical instruments as constructed 
by man. The second criterion, according to Driesch, is the fact that the 
stimulus acts as a whole, as a unity, and not simply as a summation of cer- 
tain physical and chemical events, and it brings forth reactions which also 
in a certain sense present themselves asa whole. Again Becher objects 
that this is not only conceivable but actually occurs in purely mechanical 
systems such as the telephone. Frequently the actual or immediate stimulus 
which touches off a series of human reactions is only the last member of a 
long series of more remote stimuli, and a slight change in the immediate 
stimulus may cause a great difference in, or even inhibition of, the normal 
reaction. This, however, can be easily paralleled in mechanics, as when 
the winding key of a very complex automatic machine is modified. Further- 
more, it is said that all mechanical systems presuppose a preéstablished or 
preformed connection between certain causes and certain effects, while in 
human life the stimuli act as a separate individual whole resulting in a 
separate individual act. But they do this, Becher objects, only in as far 
as there‘is a preformed connection between the stimuli and the human 
organism ; in other words, certain elements in the reaction are predeter- 
mined by certain elements in the stimulus, while certain other elements 
may be more or less accidental. Among other criteria of perhaps minor 
importance, our author criticises the one which denies a struggle for ex- 
istence among purely mechanical systems, and the other which asserts the 
non-teleological character of machines. Other proofs adduced by Driesch 
for a vitalistic conception of human actions are summarily refuted by Becher 


as unconvincing. 
L. R. GEISSLER. 


A propos de la ‘‘méthode d'introspection"’ dans la psychologie expéri- 
mentale, A. MICHOTTE. Rev. Néo.-Sc., XIV, 4, pp. 507-532. 
Within the last few years the method commonly called ‘‘introspective’’ 

has acquired a scientific standing on the same basis as the other methods 

of experimental psychology. Under certain conditions it is capable of fur- 
nishing scientific results. We proceed to the determination of some of 
these conditions. To be scientific an experiment must obey the following 
laws: (1) The observer must be able to make the phenomenon appear and 
to observe it with sustained attention. (2) He must be able at will to 
reproduce the phenomenon under identical conditions. (3) He must be 
able to isolate the conditions of the phenomena from concomitant circum- 
stances, and to vary the conditions. To what degree do current psycho- 
logical methods realize these conditions? Introspection is the observation 
of internal facts, as opposed to the observation of external facts. Every 
psychological method is therefore necessarily introspective. But among 
psychological methods one may distinguish direct and indirect. In the 
direct methods, ¢. g., in perception, external and internal observations 
coincide, so that the experimental conditions can be realized in the same 
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way as in all the physical sciences. In the methods of studying mem- 
ory, association, time of reaction, etc., what one observes is no longer the 
psychical phenomenon provoked by the external stimulus, but a psychical 
phenomenon provoked by the perception of the stimulus. These methods 
are indirect also in the second sense that the psychic phenomena they 
investigate cannot be observed in process, but only afterwards through 
memory. In these indirect methods the observer cannot himself determine 
the appearance of the phenomenon. All he knows is when the excitation 
is going to take place and of what kind it will be ; and he can concentrate 
his attention on remembering the process. The development of the indi- 
rect method has its best source in the measurement of times of reaction. 
This experiment consists in applying some stimulus to a subject, who, 
when he perceives it, is to react in a certain way, ¢. g., by pressing an 
electric button. The time which elapses between the appearance of the 
stimulus and the movement of reaction is the time of reaction. Introspec- 
tion studies the psychical phenomena within this time. Difficulties arise 
here owing to the fact that the field of consciousness is not all equally clear. 
These difficulties are to a large extent obviated by the instructions given 
to the observer before the experiment. The kind of the stimulus can also 
be determined by the experimenter. The same instructions may be given 
for several kinds of excitants. The Jrefaration of the subject is another 
important factor under the control of the experimenter. Changing the 
instructions in the course of a series of experiments helps to secure im- 
portant results. A difficulty is found in the unreliability of memory. This 
is, however, here reduced to a minimum by the favorable conditions of the 
experiment and by the possibility of repeating the experiment several times. 
Still another difficulty arises in giving exact expression in language to the 
observed phenomena. Indeed, the identity between the reproduced and 
the original phenomenon remains a postulate. It is undecided whether the 
experimenter should interrupt the introspections of the observer with ques- 
tions. On the whole, it would seem good to employ questions during the 
first experiments in order to ensure a common vocabulary, but afterwards 
they may be dropped except in rare cases. Finally, it is seldom possible 
to repeat an experiment under identical conditions. For the fact of having 
observed a phenomenon once will influence the next observation. We 
reply that even though the experiments are not entirely identical, yet cer- 
tain parts of the processes are identical, such as the qualitative effect of the 
instruction, etc. A great number of experiments will thus ensure a scien- 
tific result even in the case of complicated psychical phenomena. 
M. MOLLoy. 


ETHICS. 


Doit-on fonder la science morale et comment? A. FOUILLEE. Rev. Ph., 
XXX, II, pp. 449-475. 
For any science, principles are necessary not only for its own construc- 
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tion, but also for determining its relations to other sciences. This is es- 
pecially true of morality, for its data differ from those of other sciences ; 
moreover, its problems are immanent and not transcendent, as in other 
sciences. The truth or falsity of moral ideas must be established by ex- 
amination of their elements, their conditions, and their origin. To take 
the ‘sentiment of obligation’ as a ‘fact,’ and thus to construct a natural 
philosophy of manners, would be to abandon true science. The funda- 
mentals of a science must be examined from three points of view: the logi- 
cal, the psychological, and the epistemological. By the logical bases of a 
science is meant the body of its most general principles. The psychologi- 
cal bases are those which establish the conformity of the principles of that 
science with our constitution, as beings endowed with intelligence, sensi- 
bility, and will. The epistemological bases are established by a critical 
analysis of consciousness, seeking the origin and the objective validity of 
the principles of the science. All sciences deal with the relations of causes 
and effects ; these relations, interpreted in terms of will, become those of 
means to ends, without losing their scientific character. So not only is a 
practical science of morality possible, but since every idea has within itself 
an energy, all theory is practical. The method based on this conception 
of the idea, called the morality of ‘idea-energy,’ is psychological, and has 
two characters : it considers (1) the nature of the internal reality, and (2) 
the realization of the idea through its peculiar energy. In the moral sub- 
ject there are: (1) the true self, conscious of its power, the element of per- 
sonal dignity ; and (2) the idea of others, within which is the notion of 
disinterestedness, the first step toward the universal. The principle of 
human nature and that of the ideal purposes of humanity are the two psy- 
chological prineiples of the science. Our choice among things corresponds 
to the qualities in things. Values are always relative, and depend upon 
desire ; but desire is rational, as determined by our ideas. That which is 
desired is conceived as in a sense independent of us, yet the real verity is 
the system of relations which subsists between subjects and objects. Obli- 
gation is such a relation ; it is social because cosmic, and moral because 
social and cosmic. The individual finds his complete self bound up with 
the lives of others, and with the life of the whole. Yet the world becomes 
complete through the perfection of the individuals. The ‘good’ is that 
toward which the human consciousness tends, and may be called the ‘ per- 
suasive ideal.’ The theory of ‘idea-energy’ holds (1) that the origin of 
the moral idea cannot be determined, and (2) that the moral idea is the 
origin of that group of effects which constitutes morality. The validity of 
the moral idea and its practical efficiency depend upon the intrinsic value 


of intelligence and will. 
E. JORDAN. 
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Les conséquences morales de l’effort. G. Truc. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 9, 

pp. 225-247. 

This investigation is an attempt to show the relation between effort as a 
psychic state and moral values. The conclusion reached is that effort is 
the measure of value ; that we value things in proportion to what they have 
cost us. It is first necessary to consider the nature of effort. There are 
three kinds of effort: muscular, emotional, and moral effort. Muscular 
effort arises from the fact that the organism is not a photographic plate 
which passively receives sensations. It is its nature to react upon the 
outer world, and this implies force and resistance to that force. But where 
there is a force acting against a physical resistance, there is muscular effort. 
Muscular effort, then, is a sensation of simple impulsion joined to an 
organic reaction. In emotional and moral effort, the force and resistance 
which give rise to the phenomenon of effort are found in the struggle of 
ideas for supremacy in consciousness. In emotional effort, the images are 
violent and highly colored, and seem to contend among themselves for 
supremacy regardless of conscious control. Emotional effort is thus largely 
undirected, and is not very noticeable because it is overshadowed by the 
violence of the images, and the movements which operate in the individual 
to satisfy his desires. Moral effort, unlike emotional effort, arises in the 
conscious direction of psychical forces according to a law imposed by the 
individual on himself. We are now in a position to see the relation 
between effort and morality. This relation is expressed in the saying : 
we value things in proportion to what they have cost us. In other words, 
moral evaluation and the amount of effort expended are directly propor- 
tional. This is shown in the moral values recognized by the individual 
and by the race. Personal morality has its birth in the conflict between 
self-interest and social interest. Self-interest is one of the strongest of 
human instincts; consequently, wherever this is sacrificed to the general 
welfare, the sacrifice involves a great expenditure of effort. Costing us as 
much as it does, morality is valued by us above all else. In the morality 
of the group, we find the same relation between value and effort. Things 
like territorial integrity, liberty, etc., which cost the group most, are valued 
most highly. From this it is evident that, both in the morality of the indi- 
vidual and in that of the state, the moral worth of anything is dependent 
on the effort it has cost, and is directly proportional to it. 

A. H. JONEs. 


The Physical Basis of Conduct. E.G. SPAULDING. Psych. Bul., IV, 9, 

PP. 273-297. 

The purpose of the paper is to determine the relation of the organic 
things and events forming the basis of conduct to inorganic phenomena. 
The author begins by considering the laws uniformly accepted as valid for 
inorganic phenomena. These laws are of two kinds: general or funda- 
mental, and specific or empirical. Four fundamental laws are given: (1) 
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the conservation of energy; (2) the conditions of transformation ; (3) 
entropy ; (4) determinism. The four laws are then expressed by a brief 
formula. The author indicates three ‘functional, descriptive, or empirical 
laws, and insists that they can be made constituents of energy-laws. 
Regarding the relation of the four laws to empirical laws and to concrete 
phenomena, two positions are taken: (1) the four laws extend through the 
empirical and become incorporated in the concrete phenomena ; (2) they 
express only the quantitative aspect, existing side by side with the qualita- 
tive, but not penetrating it. Spaulding supports the first view, for the 
second position is due to the fundamental distinction made between organic 
and inorganic phenomena ; by interpreting teleology as contradictory to 
determinism ‘formaliter,’ it seeks to avoid at the same time any contradic- 
tion with it ‘realiter." Three cases are given of the relations of one law to 
another. If the second position be accepted, teleology cannot be inter- 
preted in the usual way. If the first position be postulated, then determin- 
ism and teleology, applied to the same process, are either contradictory 
‘realiter," or express incorporate characteristics of the same process, or 
else stand in the relation of genus and species. An attempt is now made 
to establish a thorough-going deterministic position applying to all phe- 
nomena within the organism. Things (systems), events, relations, and 
qualities are examined ; also the ‘creative synthesis’ operating in all cases 
of whole and parts. The qualities of the whole may result additively from 
those of the parts; in certain cases exact functional relation may be dis- 
covered between certain laws of qualities of the whole and those of the 
parts ; in other cases no such functional relation is discernible. Most of 
our present knowledge of the organism is of the third type ; hence the view 
that the organism itself is the only useful unit for biological investigation. 
The author then shows how far physical laws apply to organisms, and 
argues that determinism extends to the qualities. Consistency demands 
that we adopt for organic phenomena the same principles of procedure as 
are accepted for inorganic. This means, of course, a complete and 
thoroughgoing determinism for all processes and qualities found within the 
organism. Hence there is absolutely no opportunity for teleology, if this 
mean the variation of means to an end; so that, if the term be retained, 
its meaning must be modified. A teleology of descriptive laws conducive 
to the preservation and progress of the individual or of the species is not 
only compatible with, but is a special case of determinism. When there 
are certain events, physical or psychical, identified with conduct, they must 
conform to these deterministic principles. The psychical teleology, then, 
becomes a special case of the objective, and the organic is related to the 


inorganic as species under the same genus. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 
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NOTES. 


The Third International Congress for the History of Religions will be 
held at Oxford, September 15-18. 

Professor E. Hershey Sneath, who two years ago resigned nis position at 
Yale on account of ill health, has been appointed lecturer on philosophy in 
the graduate school. Dr. Roswell P. Angier has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship of psychology. 

Williston S. Hough, of the George Washington University, has resigned 
from the department of philosophy and has been elected Professor of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy. Edward Elliott Richardson, Ph.D., has been 
elected instructor in Philosophy. 

Dr. Margaret F. Washburn, formerly Associate Professor of Philosophy 
at Vassar College, has been appointed Professor of Psychology. 

Dr. G. W. Cunningham, of Cornell University, has been appointed 
Instructor in Philosophy in Middlebury College, Vermont. 

Mr. H. B. Alexander has been appointed Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Professor William James has sailed for England, where he is to give a 
course of Hibbert lectures on Present-day Philosophy before Manchester 
New College, Oxford. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY, XIX, 2: G. Stanley Hall, A 
Glance at the Phyletic Background of Genetic Psychology ; £. B. Zitchener, 
The Tridimensional Theory of Feeling; David Gibbs, The Daily Life of 
Amceba Proteus; Ave/en M. Manre and M. F. Washburn, The Effect of 
Imperceptible Lines on the Judgment of Distance; Lucy Rowe and M. F. 
Washburn, The Motor Memory of the Left Hand; Maria Stroh, A. Mar- 
garet Shaw, and M. F. Washburn, A Study in Guessing; Ruth Hoag, 
Julia A, Lindemann, and M. F. Washburn, A Study of Errors in the Per- 
ception of Movement on the Skin; Joyce Hicks and M. F. Washburn, A 
Suggestion towards a Study of the Perception of Sound Movement; Walter 
Libby, The Imagination of Adolescents ; Louise Ellison, Children’s Capacity 
for Abstract Thought as Shown by Their Use of Language in the Definition 
of Abstract Terms ; Literature ; Notes. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REviIEw, XV, 2: #7. C. Stevens, Peculiarities of 
Peripheral Vision; G. M4. Whipple, Vocabulary and Word-building Tests ; 
B. Sidis, The Doctrine of Primary and Secondary Sensory Elements (II) ; 
E. L. Thorndike, Memory for Paired Associates. 

XV, 3: A. Carr, Voluntary Control of the Distance Location of the 
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Visual Field; Pillsbury, S. S. Colvin, T. L. Bolton, and E. 
Boodin, On Meaning: A Symposium Before the Western Philosophical 
Association; /. Mark Baldwin, Knowledge and Imagination; - C 
French, Group Self-Consciousness : A Stage in the Evolution of Mind. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, V, 5: William Ernest Hocking, Theory 
of Value and Conscience in Their Biological Context ; Literature ; Books 
Received ; Notes and News. 


V, 6: John B. Watson, Imitation in Monkeys ; Psychological Litera- 
ture ; Reports. 


Tue Monist, XVIII, 2: S. Arrhenius, The Transmission of Life 
Through the Universe; john Butler Burke, The Evolution of Life or 
Natural Selection in Inorganic Matter; Zdifor, Evolution and the Soul; 
Philip E. B. Jourdain, On Some Points in the Foundation of Mathematical 
Physics ; Charles S. S. Peirce, Some Amazing Mazes; D. Jettaro Suzuki, 
A Brief History of Early Chinese Philosophy: (II) Ethics; / A. Gile, 
Some Dangerous Tendencies of Modern Materialistic Psychology ; Criti- 
cisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews and Notes. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
V, 8: Charles Hughes Johnston, Ribot's Theory of the Passions ; Sfeven- 
son Smith, The Threshold of Rectified Perception as a Clinical Test; W. 
P. Montague, Consciousness and Relativity —A Reply to Professor Bode ; 
Societies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; 
Notes and News. 


V, 9: John E. Boodin, Consciousness and Reality : (I1) Consciousness 
and Its Implications ; &. W. Se//ars, Consciousness and Conservation ; Z. 
Pearl Boggs, The Question in the Learning Process ; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


V, 10: George Albert Coe, Religious Value; C. A. Strong, Pragmatism 
and its Definition of Truth; A. AH. Pierce, The Subconscious Again ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes 
and News. 

V, 11: Thaddeus L. Bolton, A Genetic Study of Make-Believe ; A/bert 
Schinz, Jules de Gaultier's Theory of the Scientific Principles of Ethics ; 
Horace M. Kallen, The Pragmatic Notion of iA, ; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


V, 12: Giovanni Vailati, On Material Representations of Deductive 
Processes ; W. Mitche//, Structure and Growth of the Mind; Max Meyer, 
The Exact Number of Pragmatisms ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


V, 13: W. H. Winch, The Function of Images ; Halbert Hains Britan, 
The Power of Music ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 
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ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIV, 3: Ludwig Stein, 
Eduard Zeller ; Clemens Baeumker, Zur Vorgeschichte zweier Lockescher 
Begriffe ; Bastlius Antoniades, Die Staatslehre des Mariana; 2. Bloch, 
Liber secundus yconomicorum Aristotelis ; Giuseppe Cevolani, Sopra un 
passo illogico della Logica del Rosmini ; G. Fa/ter, Platons Ideenlehre ; 
O. Hilferding, Die Sinne und die Kiinste; Friedrich Kuntze, Pascals 
letztes Problem ; Jahresbericht iiber samtliche Erscheinungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie; Zeitschriften; Eingegangene 
Biicher. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XIV, 2: Ludwig Stein, 
Der Pragmatismus ; Friedrich Sommer, Die Grundziige einer Sozialaris- 
tokratie ; 17. Zramer, Stetigkeit der Geometrie und der Zahlen; Zheodor 
Lessing, Studien zur Wertaxiomatik ; Viktor Stern, Der materialistische 
Dualismus ; Drittes Preisausschreiben der Kantgesellschaft ; Dritter inter- 
nationaler Kongress fiir Philosophie ; Jahresbericht iiber samtliche Erschei- 


nungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie ; Systematische 


Abhandlungen in den Zeitschriften ; Eingegangene Biicher. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SocioLocig, XXXII, 1: A. KX. Schwarze, Die Ethik Herbert Spencers ; 
R. Hoinigswald, Zum Problem der philosophischen Skepsis; Richard 
Miiller-Freienfels, Zar Theorie der Asthetischen Elementarerscheinungen 
(I); Demetrius Gusti, Die sociologischen Bestrebungen in der neueren 
Ethik; Besprechungen iiber Schriften ; Philosophische u. soziologische 
Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. . 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE, XLVII, 1 u. 3: Amathon Aall, Zur 
Frage der Hemmung bei der Auffassung gleicher Reize; A/oys Miller, 
Uber psychophysische Wechselwirkung und das Energieprinzip ; Literatur- 
bericht. 

XLVII, 3: Sidney A/rutz, Untersuchungen iiber die Temperatursinne ; 
Paul Linke, Meine Theorie der stroboskopischen Tauschungen und Karl 
Marbe ; Literaturbericht. 


XLVII, 4: Sydney Alrutz, Untersuchungen iiber die Temperatursinne 
(Schluss); A/oys Miller, Zur Frage der Referenzflachen ; X. Marée, 
Bemerkungen zu Herrn Professor W. Wirths ‘‘ Erwiderung’’ ; Litera- 
turbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXIII, 5: Ch. Lalo, Les sens esthétiques (1) ; 
Emile Bréhier, De V'image a V'idée : Essai sur le mécanisme psychologique 
de la méthode allégorique ; Bertrand Mertens, La genése psychologique de 
la conscience morale; /. Segond, Publications récentes sur la morale ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques étrangers; Le 
VI* Congrés international de psychologie et son organisation future. 


XXXIII, 6: P Sollier et G. Danville, Passion du jeu et manie du jeu; 
Ch. Lalo, Les sens esthétiques (fin); Dr. Laupts, Responsabilité ou réac- 
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tivité ; 7. Sageret, La curiosité scientifique ; Revue critique; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Table des matiéres. 

REVUE DE PuiLosopuie, VIII, 5: La Direction, Programme d'études 
pour le probléme de la connaissance ; 44é J. Martin, Un poéte philo- 
sophe ; A. Marie et R. Meunier, Les courbes respiratoires dans |'euphorie 
des paralytiques généraux ; P. Duhem, Le mouvement absolu et le mouve- 
ment relatif (VII); G. Dumesnil, L' ceuvre critique de M. Pierre Lasserre ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

VIII, 6: P.-7. Cuche, Le procés de Il'Absolu (I); Georges Aime/, Indi- 
vidualisme et philosophie bergsonienne ; X. Zurro, Psychologie de 1’ équi- 
libre du corps humain (I); ?. Duhkem, Le mouvement absolu et le mouve- 
ment relatif (VIII); Enquéte sur l'idée de démocratie ; Etude critique; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; Notes bibliographiques. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE LA MORALE, XVI, 3: F. Colonna da’ /s- 
tria, Bichat et la biologie contemporaine ; /. Ma/didier Les caractéristiques 
probables de l'image vraie ; 17. Winter, Importance philosophique de la 
théorie des nombres ; Etudes critiques ; Questions pratiques ; Supplément, 

Revve N&o-ScoLasTIQue, XV, 2: Clodius Piat, De l’intuition en théo- 
dicée ; C. Sentroul, La vérité dans l'art (fin); D. Nys, A propos du com- 
posé chimique ; A, Gemelli, Le fondement biologique de la psychologie ; 
Bulletins bibliographiques ; Bulletin de |’ Institut de Philosophie ; Comptes- 
rendus ; Chronique philosophique ; Ouvrages envoyés A la rédaction. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, X, 3-4: G. Marchesini, 
L’interesse religioso nell’ insegnamento ; C. Ranzo/i, L’agnosteismo cris- 
tiano; A. Bersano, Per le fonti di Hobbes; A. Crespfi, Il pensiero 
filosofico-giuridico di Cesare Beccaria ; £. Bodrero, | Presocratici ; Ques- 
tioni varie; Per |’ ‘‘anima della scuola’’; Autorelazioni, Analisi e cenni ; 
L’omaggio a R. Ardigé nel suo 80.° compleanno ; Bollettino bibliografico 
di filosofia e scienze affini ; Sommari di riviste ; Notizie. 

Rivista Fivosorica, XI, 2: B. Varisco, La creazione ; N. Fornel/i, Il 
nuovo individualismo religioso (fine); A. Levi, La psicologia della esper- 
ienza indifferenziata di James Ward ; A. 7ilgher, Bramanesimo, Buddismo 
e Cristianesimo ; ?. F. Nicolo, Psicologia e linguistica ; Rassegna biblio- 
grafica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri 
ricevuti. 
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